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HE individuals who are most 
typical of a race, creed, pro- 
fession, trade or sex are not likely to 
be the highest representatives of their 
class. The marks that render them 
typical are, as it were, the scars they 
have won in battle. They are hedged 
in bya narrow environment, and they 
have been warped to fit it. Impres- 
sions stamped again and again on the 
same spot leave deep furrows. The 
draught horse is bony; the carriage 
horse is sleek and smooth. In the 
humblest strata of life people depend 
upon physical force. On the next 
plane cunning is employed; then 
philosophy, and finally love. 

The typical lawyer, as we picture 
him phrenologically, is something like 
the draught horse. He has to work 
hard, and the sinews of his character 
are salient and rugged. He has to 
deal with belligerent opponents, and 
he naturally fights them. Combat- 
iveness is therefore one of his domi- 
nant faculties. He must circumvent 
tricksters, hence he employs secret- 
iveness. We fancy him also as pos- 
sessing the gift of gab. He must 
make up in words what he lacks in 
ideas, and when facts are weak he 
must wax eloquent. Finally, as he 
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is shrewder than his clients, we think 
of him as having the larger justice 
and sympathy for himself when he 
demands his fees. 

But in great lawyers these typical 
marks are usually indistinct, and in 
some instances they are not only 
wholly invisible, but actually oblit- 
erated and replaced by. the very 
opposite traits. To be a great law- 
yer one must be a great ian, and a 
truly great man is neither a usurer, a 
lover of war, a trickster, nor a chat- 
terer of empty words. The great 
lawyer’s chief weapon is pure intelli- 
gence, while the greatest lawyer has 
a wealth of both brain and heart. 

Among the members of the New 
York Bar that stand above the petti- 
foggers as a Pegasus soars above the 
poor jade at the plow, one of the 
most brilliant and promising is Dr. 
W. J. O'Sullivan, who has recently 
leaped into fame almost at a single 
bound. He is a handsome man, and 
it requires no expert to see that he 
comes of excellent stock. He is 
five feet nine and one-half inches in 
height, and weighs 185 pounds. His 
hair is a sort of golden alloyed with 
silver, very fine in texture, and 
naturally wavy. His eyes are sv 
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deeply blue that unless seen in a 
strong light they appear alm st black. 
His mouth and nose are very refined, 
and he has a well-formed ear. 

His hand is remarkably flexible, 
rather long, and approaches the conic 
variety. He weara 7} glove. The 


enough to constitute a perfectly 
conic hand, we should infer that the 
qualities of this type, while exerting 
considerable influence upon the char- 
acter, are by no means dominant. 
His temperament is one of the 
most interesting, and as it is essen- 
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conic hand betokens sentiment, im- 
pulse, poetry, eloquence, sympathy, 
music, intuition, faith, occultism, and 
art rather than science. But as in 
the present subject the palm is not 
broad enough or the fingers short 


tially feminine, we might even call it 
fascinating. It is known as the san- 
guine-nervous, or that phase of the 
vital-mental in which the blood is 
especially warm, and the entire ner- 
vous system from head to foot so 
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supersensitive as to enable its pos- 
sessors almost to think with their 
knuckles and elbows. Their nerves 
seem to be more than transmitting 
wires, and we can fancy their blood 
strangely magnetized as well as 
vitalized. This is a temperament 


actors and burristers of that fertile- 
brained Hibernian stock. Its most 
important modification of mental 
action is in imparting great ardor to 
the sentiments, and brightness and 
celerity to the judgment. 

Dr. O’Sullivan has a large head, 
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often found among the Irish, and 
seldom seen in this country, except 
as an importation. It was the con- 
stitution of Thomas Moore, and has 
been characteristic of numberless 
poets, priests, orators, statesmen, 


measuring 223% inches around the 
base, and 14% inches over the top 
from ear to ear. The frontal lobes 
are decidedly predominant, as may 
be seen by the length of the develop- 
ment forward of the ear. In the 
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back head tae strongest element is 
the love of children. ‘Thecerebellum 
is rather large, but if he had a family 
he might be more devoted to his 
children than to his wife. But even 
then his wife need have no fear of 
not receiving abundant affection. 
Friendship, of the clinging, tenacious 
kind, that can never eadure separa- 
tioa, is not present in a high degree. 
But on account of his genial manners 
he will be reputed to have more at- 
tachment than he really feels. Con- 
tinuity was naturally deficient, but 
has b2en considerably developed as a 
result of studious habits. This is 
evident by the taut condition of the 
cranial integuments; the distance 
from the ear to the upper back head 
being short. 

Combativeness is well indicated, 
but with his com)ination of other 
faculties and temperament he will 
not manifest the attacking or con- 
tentious phase of it. He will have 
courage without quarrelsomeness. 
Destructiveness is moderate. Cruelty 
is almost impossible to him. The 
head is narrow in the whole region 
just above the ear. Secretiveness 
and love of property are both feeble. 
This is a nature in which candor and 
spontaneity of expression are among 


the most noticeable traits. Rigid 
economy in the use of money 
would actually give him pain. 


Cautiousness is the strongest of the 
faculties that might be called self- 
protective. Approbativeness is quite 
active. He will crave recognition, 
appreciation, and sympathy. As his 
intelligence creates high standards 
of merit, he will be ambitious to 
achieve colossal success, and as he 
is generous enough to assist others 
in climbing the ladder ot fame, he 
cannot justly be accused of selfish 
vanity. 

As is usual in this combination, the 
sense of self-valuation is weak. In 
this respect the Doctor is, perhaps, 
a typical Irishman, if not a typical 
lawyer. He needs more confidence 
in the stability and worth of life in 
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general as well asin himself. He is 
disposed to think his own triumphs 
of too little importance, and he is 
thus led to explore many new fields 
in the hope of discovering or doing 
something that will seem to him 
really great. He has, however, a 
sort of instinctive sense of his ability 
to discharge the duties of leadership, 
probably as a result of ancestral in- 
dependence, or from an intellectual 
measurement of his power. Thus, if 
present where a panic should strike 
an assembly of people, he would re- 
main cool, and by a few words would 
restore the composure of the crowd. 
But after it was over he might reply 
to those who thanked him, ‘ Well, 
I am glad [ helped you—but what of 
it?” 

As to moral faculties, the principal 
top-head developments are in the 
region forward of a line upward from 
the ear. This upper frontal terri- 
tory of the brain is especially femi- 
nine, while the rear crown is mascu- 
line. The frontal top head is an 
added or advanced growth beyond 
the rear, just as Eve was a later and 
more beautiful product than Adam. 
The difference in the moral quality 
of these two brain regions is the same 
as the general distinction between 
the Old and New Testaments. One 
is the gospel of law, the other of love. 
One is a plea for justice, the other 
for mercy. Dr. O’Sullivan has, 
thereforé, a great deal of the ‘‘ milk 
of human kindness.”’ The writer re- 
marked to him that he would not 
succeed as a prosecuting attorney, 
and he emphatically replied that in 
such a capacity he would be worth- 
less. 

A glance at this forehead shows a 
massive intellect, although it has not 
yet reached its full maturity. What 
a diameter through the temples! 
Here is enough constructiveness 
for a naval architect. This is a 
fountain of expedients It suggests 
a thousand methods and contriv- 
ances. A legal process may become 
under his hands a vast structure 
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with as many compartments and in- 
tricate accoutrements as a modern 
war ship. He can organize and 
mold into shape almost any material, 
from watch springs to the wires and 
wheels of government. 

Music is also shown in these tem- 
ples, though chiefly of the listening 
phase. Ideality is large. This is a 
poetic forehead. Observe, also, how 
the lower portion juts out beyond 
the cheek bone. These perceptives 
are, for fact harvesting, to an or- 
dinary brain as a seine would be to a 
hook and line for catching fish. 
They sweep the whole face of nature, 
taking impressions with almost the 
accuracy of a camera, and by the 
‘*instantaneous process.” 

All forms of memory are in this 
forehead—all perceptions of space, 
configuration, motion, time, place, 
sound, color and number—with the 
one exception of order. The man 
has too much genius to be orderly. 
In the landscapes of his thought, cul- 
tivated gardens alternate with rich, 
uncut pastures, stately oaks and 
drooping willows—now a stretch of 
woodland, here a mighty rock, and 
there a gentle stream. He can talk 
profoundly of the Vedas, the cerebral 
ventricles, government bonds, hyp- 
notism, ophthalmology, phrenology, 
the tariff, or the latest opera, all in 
the same breath. Versatility is a 
somewhat feeble term to apply to 
him. He is not only at the front in 
the legal profession, but he is said 
to bewilder the experts in medical 
science by his familiarity with their 
technical lore. 

As a philosopher, or in the domain 
of abstract thought, he will accom- 
plish less than in the analysis and 
classification of facts. He cares but 
little for the arts of speech. His 
power as a lawyer is largely due to 
his marvelous appreciation of the 
springs of human sentiment and pas- 
sion. He is a deep student of the 
human brain. He knows the pro- 
found truths discovered by Dr. Gall. 
He is a thorough anthropologist. 


He has studied all that the conserva- 
tive colleges have to teach, and much 
more besides. He does not wait for 
a great fact to make its fortune in a 
strange land. He is at the wharf 
when it arrives to meet it with a 
welcome hand. He knows the frail- 
ties, the helplessness of humankind. 
This gives him charity, and with it 
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the power to scale the heights which 
no selfish man can ever reach in more 
than name. 


* . * # * * * 


Dr. William Joseph O'Sullivan was 
born in the city of Cork, Ireland, 
and comes of a fine old Celtic fam- 
ily. His father was a distinguished 
physician, and at one time very 
wealthy. Political revolutions, how- 
ever, led to the confiscation of a 
large portion of the family estates, 
so that after the son attained his ma- 
jority there was only a remnant of 
the old fortune left, which with his 
extravagant tastes hesoon exhausted. 
He received his collegiate degrees in 
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the universities of Edinburgh, Lon- 
don and Yale. His coming to this 
country was almost accidental. For 
some time he attracted a great deal 
of attention as a specialist in veteri- 
nary surgery, having also received 
a degree in this department of 


science: He has been in New York 
only two or three years, and as he is 
only thirty-six years old, in view of 
the great reputation he has already 
acquired it is probable that his future 
will be one of great national useful- 
ness and honor. 


-_ SS 


HOW THREE PEOPLE DID EUROPE AFOOT. 


By GeEorGE C. BARTLETT. 


LETTER IV. 


W* left Laukerbad with the 

feeling that we had made a 
good investment of our day, From 
there we ascended the Gemmi, a 
walk of about two and a half hours 
up a well-trodden pithway that was 
first laid in 1736. It began to rain 
before we reached the top, and we 
were soon completely enveloped in 
clouds. We climbed through them, 
however, and occasionally emerged 
into a light open space. We found 
a good hotel after our climb, where 
we refreshed ourselves with a glass 
of milk, and at once started to de- 
scend to the village of Kandersteg, 
which lies in the valley on the other 
side. Summer had left us long be- 
fore we reached the mountain top, 
and before we had crossed the 
Gemmi it seemed that we were in the 
midst of winter. Our fingers were 
like icicles, and the rain that fell 
upon us felt like drops of ice water; 
we frequently passed patches of ice 
and drifts of snow. A lake lying 
chilled among the rocks seemed 
strangely out of place, as if it had 
gone astray from its home in Italy, 
and stunned by the cold was impris- 
oned there. 

By wrapping my younger sister in 
my overcoat and incasing myself in 
a woolen nightshirt we escaped be- 
ing frozen, and were soon over the 
Gemmi and jogging down its other 
side, where all again was green and 
summery. As we dripped ard 
tripped down into the valley of Kan- 


dersteg, along by its river made of 
flowing waterfalls, the sun smiling 
on its sloping green hills so quiet 
and restful, we could hardly realize 
that a few hours before we had 
passed through winterland. 

The valleys here differ very much 
in appearance; some are variegated 
with fields of grain and vegetables, 
while others seem a continuation of 
sloping lawns where numerous cattle 
tinkle their bells at each nibble of 
grass. An occasional patch of pota- 
toes spreads out on the hillside in the 
far distance, appearing as if a heavy 
Turkish rug had been laid out on the: 
grass. In passing over the moun- 
tains and through the passes, we 
meet many persons who are contin- 
ually saying ‘‘ bonjour madame;" 
‘* bonjour monsieur.”’ We feel a kindly 
fellowship for them, and in response 
jabber a feW friendly words. 

We meet German students and 
artists, and travelers from all coun- 
tries, each carrying his or her bag- 
gage in some peculiar way, the most 
common being the knapsack resting 
against the back, supported by 
shoulder straps. In many cases a 
kind of game bag was carried over 
one shoulder. 


* x * * * * * 


We spent last Sunday in Frutigen, 
where late in the afternoon, as the 
sun was setting, there passed through 
the town an ideal tourist; he was 
probably an Italian; strikingly hand- 
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some, six feet in height, and straight 
as an arrow; he wore a soft hat of 
white felt, with a colored feather at 
one side. His whole costume was in 
excellent taste, as if by accident, and 
the conveniences which he carried 
upon his shapely person showed him 
to be an expert traveler. He was so 
majestic and attractive that boys and 
girls alike followed him through the 
town, and the older people stood still 
as he passed them with a smile and a 
wave of his hand to his hat. He 
covered the ground rapidly and 
looked as if weariness was unknown 
to his springy step. I think hishome 
must have been in Venice. 

We expected to spend the night at 
Kandersteg, but not liking the hotel, 
it being early in the afternoon, we 
concluded to add another ten miles 
to our day’s tramp. So on we 
went toward Frutigen, passing 
through valleys of rolling farms with 
hills back of hills, and the honses on 
them running up and over like a pro- 
longed stairway. Diligences pass us 
frequently, and we peer at the tourists 
thinking we may see someone from 
our own country. We thought we 
recognized Dr. Parkhurst the other 
day, but were not sure. 

Wereached Frutigenat five o’clock, 
concluding a hard day’s work, having 
left Laukerbad at 6.30 a. M., walking 
up and across the Gemmi in the rain, 
down on the other side to Kander- 
steg, and on to Frutigen, a distance, 
we were told, of nearly thirty miles. 

The next day being Sunday, we 
attended the little Lutheran Church, 
which shows far above the graves that 
lie around it, and is surrounded by 
bushes and flowers and clinging vines. 
It was a primitive building, indeed. 
Long beams of squared trees were 
used as seats, and the gallery looked 
like a hayloft minus the hay. 

We have visited numerous towns 
similar to Frutigen where the people 
have remarkably comfortable homes 
surrounded by fertile, well-cultivated 
little farms. Everyone appears con- 
tented and is comfortably clad; but 


more ignorant-looking nonentities I 
have not met in any part of the world. 
The women are gross and by no 
means possess the French waist ; at 
church their special dress-up appears 
in clean calico aprons ; they usually 
wear a folded handkerchief wrapped 
around their ears, their hair being 
bunched about the back of their 
heads looking like plaited rat tails; 
most of the men’s clothing is home- 
spun and homemade. They wear 
the most ridiculous looking frock- 
coats that end just above their hips 
where the tails ought to have com- 
menced. At the top their trousers 
are about a yard wide, gradually 
growing smaller until they reach their 
hob-nailed brogans. After church 
the people assemble in the public 
square, where the news of the week is 
read aloud to them from the steps of 
one of the public buildings. 

I have heard of pigmies that live 
in the mountains of Morocco. I 
think the same species can be seen 
in Switzerland. In the play of Rip 
Van Winkle, the hobgoblins of the 
Catskills make their appearance. 
Surely their counterparts may also 
be seen here; faces distorted; big 
heads on small bodies; overgrown 
boys and undergrown men; _bent- 
over women, and women with goitre 
and wens; men and women with dis- 
torted and _ twisted limbs; one- 
half of the community looking 
as if they had fallen down from the 
top of Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau. 
I should suppose that in a town like 
Frutigen we would see some men and 
women of intelligence and culture, 
who dress tastefully. One would 
imagine that from a town of its size 
some boy or girl would have been 
sent to college, and have returned 
with some intelligence—a graduation 
look upon their countenances—but 
no; they all appeared of the earth, 
earthy, and they, the earth and the 
rocks all blend together and will not 
be separated, Sunday or week days. 

The dwellings and stables are built 
together, and the families sleep, eat 
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and associate with the hens, pigs, 
goats and cows, rolling around to- 
gether in nasty comfort. An odd 
feature is the burning into the dwell- 
ing houses, when erected, the family 
name, date, etc. ; and on the side of 
nearly every home two bears are rep- 
resented standing on their legs facing 
each other. The bear seems to be 
the national coat of arms. 


* * * * * * * 


From Frutigen we walked to Spiez, 
a distance of nine miles, and from 
there took the boat on Lake Thun 
for Interlaken. The view from the 
boat all along was charming. Inter- 
laken is prettily situated between the 
two lakes, Thun and Brienze, fronted 
and backed by mountains, the chief 
of which is the celebrated Jungfrau. 
A perfect view of the village and its 
environments may be had from 
the chalet a short distance up; 
it is a very enjoyable walk and 
takes you through a romantic forest, 
where the trees grow so thick that 
the sun cannot penetrate them. 
Benches are stationed along the path- 
way, and rustic bridges span narrow 
streams that go jumping down the 
rocks. The chalet is called Heim- 
wehfluth. 

Interlaken, like Laukerbad, has 
also two attractions, Jungfrau Moun- 
tain, and one decidedly attractive 
street named ‘‘ The Hdéheweg,”’ 
shaded by venerable walnut trees. 
On one side of this avenue is situated 
a long row of hotels, each one trying 
to excel the other in the beauty of 
the grounds and in the growing of 
plants and flowers; creeping vines 
and playing fountains also add their 
respective charms. The opposite 
side of the street is one continuous 
open park, well patronized by natives 
and strangers by day and by night. 
The avenue is particularly attractive 
at night, when it is brilliantly lighted, 
and the nicest couples in the world 
are walking and chatting that same 
old chat, while the music comes 
floating over from the different hotels 


and circulates through the nodding, 
sleepy trees, over the avenue and far 
into the park. 

Switzerland is one «great show 
country, and I have seen enough 
Baedakers in the hands of travelers 
to pave the roads from Geneva to 
Schaffhausen. Wood-carving is one 
of the artistic occupations pursued 
here; the shop windows are crowded 
with choice specimens, and bear- 
hunting is pursued with vigor, nearly 
every one investing from one to 
twenty francs in a wooden bear. 


German is the principal language 
spoken in this part of Switzer- 
land. 


The one particular attraction, how- 
ever, which makes Interlaken famous, 
is thedazzling, eternal, snow-crowned 
Jungfrau! It excels in magnificence 
all other mountains in Switzerland. 
Mt. Blanc, which is probably better 
known than any other, does not com- 
pare, in my judgment, with the Jung- 
frau. Mt. Blanc lacks individuality. 
It is so like its neighbor mountains, 
that if one has not a good memory he 
is apt to forget which particular peak 
is Mt. Blanc. But there is no mis- 
taking the Jungfrau. She stands dis- 
tinct and alone, robedin white. Her 
sister mountains close by are con- 
trastedly dressed in sober-hued gar- 
ments, in green and brown and some- 
timesin bronze. The Jungfrau stands 
just back of them, the others appear- 
ing to have drawn aside their clothing 
that they might show to the lower 
world their Queen in all her glory. 
Frequently at the close of day 
the sun acts as a calcium light upon 
Queen Jungfrau, and she modestly 
changes her white clothing right 
before our eyes, and appears in bright 
yellow or red, or other choice and 
dainty tints manufactured while we 
wait. Sometimesher white shoulders 
lean against the sky, and they so 
blend that the eye cannot separate 
them to tell where earth ends and 
heaven begins. Shecan beseen from 
every part of the town, but always in 
a different pose. Without doubt she 
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is ‘fa thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 

The native Swiss dress is attractive, 
and is worn principally by the bar- 
maids; one costume that I noticed 
particularly was made with the 
sleeves and bust of white muslin, the 
bodice and collar of black silk vel- 
vet, with hanging chains of silver 
fastened in the back, and in front 
with rosettes of silver. A _ black 
skirt and red silk apron were also in 
the combination. The wearers of 
these costumes seemed imbued with 
the true spirit of patriotism. 

I like to watch the St. Bernard 
dogs that are largely employed here 
in all kinds of go-carts, especially in 
small milk wagons; they are har- 
nessed and hitched to one side of the 
cart and jog along beside their mas- 
ters, master and dog pulling together, 
the dogs wagging their tails and 
looking up wistfully as if conscious 
of the service they are rendering, 
and longing for acknowledgment in 
the face of their superior side part- 
ner. They lie down as soon as the 
wagon stops, and with one open eve 
watch the delivery of the milk. If 
in serving it the man passes out of 
sight the dog remains quiet, but the 
moment he emerges from the door- 
way the dog perceives him and signi- 
fies his pleasure by a wag of the tail 
and a joyous bark. 


* * * * * * * 


From Interlaken we took an after- 
noon walk to Lauterbrunnen, The 
word Lauterbrunnen signifies ‘‘ noth- 
ing but springs;” and as we passed 
through the valley we were reminded 
of the suitableness of the name, for 
waterfalls were showering down from 
heights thousands of feet above, and 
at every turn of the road the water 
was gushing and foaming out of pic- 
turesque rocks. 

The Triimmelbach fall is the great- 
est, but we enjoy most the gauzy 
dance of the Staubbach, and this is 
apparently formed by astream flow- 
ing across the mountain and falling 


overtheedge. On reaching the edge 
the water is, no doubt, surprised at 
the distance it is compelled to fall— 
980 feet—and as it plunges over it 
flies to pieces and is blown and 
whirled into myrid fantastic shapes. 
By day the sun colors it, and by 
night the moon silvers it. It sprays 
the grasses and trees far and near, 
and appears like a veil of cloud drap- 
ing an invisible spirit. It varies in 
size and form as the mother stream 
increases or diminishes, but it is al- 
ways fascinating, morning, noon and 
night. 

Diminutive Switzerland, chosen by 
nature for its exposition, bunches its 
best specimens in this small country, 
glaciers, wonderful combinations of 
snow-covered mountains, beautiful 
lakes, graceful waterfalls, tempest- 
ous gorges, refreshing springs and 
peaceful landscapes! 

A unique town is Lauterbrunnen; 


-one can hardly realize that it belongs 


to this world when viewed from the 
veranda of adistant hotel. Nature 
did some of its finest work when it 
constructed and put together this 
portion of the country, and man has 
been polishing it off ever since; like 
one step rising above the other 
the houses stretch up the mountain 
side, most of them having been for 
years washed by the rain, and dried in 
the sun, standing amid the grasses 
and trees. Just at twilight a barking 
little engine, pulling its train, moves 
up the steep mountain, looking in the 
far distance like a toy, unreal; but it 
is a genuine train of cars actually 
going up the mountain mile after 
mile. It will cross the top and reach 
the other side, and then down and 
down and down it will cautiously 
move until it stops at Grindel- 
wald. 

A feature of some of the public 
roads is seen in the lace-making done 
by both women and girls. They 
choose a shady nook and industri- 
ously work away until the traveler 
appears; then they gather up a dozen 
bunches of lace, and all smiles and 
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graces come running after you solicit- 
ing you to buy. 
* e * * * * * 


One of the pleasant incidents of 
mountain travel is an occasional rest 
at the little wayside inns called can- 
teens, which you usually come upon 
unexpectedly and often after walking 
for miles without meeting anyone or 
seeing a habitation. A small sum- 
mer house, shaded with vines, usually 
adjoins the main building, in which 
tables are spread. Fruitis displayed 
for sale, also milk, wines, etc. Every 
foot of the walk was interesting, 
from Meiringen to Lucerne. For a 
space of four miles we loitered along 
the bank of the Sarner See, also by 
the Lake of Lucerne. We rested 
awhile at Sarnen, a large village. 
Our bench was near a Catholic 
church, from whence we heard some 
good music and watched the children 
courtesy and cross themselves as 
they passed the door of the sacred 
edifice. 

We notice when nearing Lucerne 
and going through these towns an 
improvement in the people. Their 
faces are more intelligent; the 
houses are finer in appearance, and 
we realize in many ways that we are 
approaching a better part and nearing 


the heart of Switzerland. Just 
after leaving Alpnach Lake we 
came In sight of Lake Lucerne 


and walked close by its side as we 
wound our way to the city. At 
Lucerne we were assigned rooms ina 
little chalet on a steep hillside at the 
edge of a pine forest, a dependence 
to the Pension Suter. Our small 
chalet was 300 feet above the ‘town, 
and the view was superb. We were 
so pleased with our little Swiss 
cottage, and so weary, that I think 
had it been deeded to us we would 
have agreed to remain there until the 
day of our funerals. In the summer 
months the people here appear to be 
mostly occupied in entertaining 
foreign guests. The lake is spread 
out before them, fringed with excur- 


sion boats; the large hotels are 
tastefully furnished and surrounded 
with beds of flowers that do credit to 
the artists, so beautiful dre the built- 
up mounds of plants and blossoms a 
perfect blending of all the colors. 

At the Hotel Schweizerhof an 
orchestra plays afternoon and night, 
and the quay in front is thronged 
with people—walking under the 
chestnut trees or seated on the rustic 
benches. It commenced to rain the 
first night of our arrival in Lucerne 
and continued through our stay of 
four days; it had a dampening effect 
not only upon our clothes but upon 
our enthusiasm, and we fully realized 
that unpleasant weather visits 
Switzerland as it does. other 
countries, and forms the same theme 
of disagreeable conversation. 

The mist dimmed the view of the 
glorious scenery, but the famous lion 
of Lucerne was as impressively seen 
through the rain drops as in the sun- 
shine; he lies within asol'd rock from 
which his maker Thorwaldsen chis- 
eled him as in the agony of death 
caused by the thrust of asword in his 
side, the broken blade of which still 
remains. In the expression of his 
face are depicted the sorrows of an 
entire nation. Thorwaldsen placed 
him there to commemorate the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Suisse Guard 
who uselessly fell in the defense of 
the Tuileries. 

Lucerne‘is a walled city with nine 
watch-towers erected in 1383, giving 
the town an antiquated appearance 
resembling acity of the Orient. The 
only busybody that I noticed about 
Lucerne was the River Reuss, which 
continually babbles through the city 
at great speed. Two very old 
wooden-covered bridges run obliquely 
across the stream; they are odd curios 
with painted representations inside of 
Swiss history. Ducks and swansand 
other kinds of bird swimmers enliven 
the borders of the lake and river. A 
splendid view of the city can be had 
from the Gutsch, an eminence on 
which is built a2 magnificent hotel. 
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Poplar trees are quite fashionable in 
Switzerland and line most of the road- 
ways like tall sentinels. Another 
special tree whose name I have not 
learned is shaped exactly like a 
feather duster, and is remarkable for 
its different shades of green, from the 
lightest to the darkest. 

The churchesof this country, when 
contrasted with the grandeur of the 
churches elsewhere, amount to but 
little; in fact, it is nature and nature 
alone that makes Switzerland the 
most attractive country in the world; 
what man has accomplished seems of 
small importance, and one’s interest 
and enjoyment are away from the 
cities. 

Besides harnessing the dogs the 
farmers appear to utilize all the other 
live stock that may be about the 
place. I noticed a single steer— 
with drooping horns that came around 
under his chin like ribbons to a bon- 
net—pulling a double wagon. One 
often sees bulls working singly and 
in couples, and the other day I sawa 
horse and a cow harnessed together, 
while in another direction a steer was 
pulling a load of hay to the barn. 

In Lucerne, as in many other 
foreign cities, you see advertised 
‘*American Bar,” which signifies 
that an American or another can 
there procure a sandwich and a 
whisky cocktail. Foreignersseem to 
think that sandwiches and cocktails 
are necessary to the life of an Ameri- 
can, and that Bass’s ale and mutton 
chopsare indispensable to an English- 
man; this, I think, is a mistake, 
When strangers visit a country they 
naturally desire to drink the drinks 
of that country, and eat its food. 
That to which they are accustomed 
at home they do not wish abroad; 
at least it is so with me. The 
‘‘ American Bar” especially is an 
abomination, and in no other country 
in the world do men rush up to a 
counter and pour down their liquor 
while standing. In all other places 
people are seated at tables; they 
drink slowly and enjoy their bever- 


ages while conversing with their 
friends or while reading and writing. 
Let there be started abroad no more 
‘* American Bars.” 

Rowing is much in vogue on Lake 
Lucerne, and the family dog is often . 
seen in the bow of the boat, looking 
as if he enjoyed the sport as much as 
any other member of the family. 

One of the most popular excursions 
from Lucerne is to Fluelen, the 
principal attraction being Tellsplatte, 
where a romantic little chapel stands 
in honor of the myth. Myths often 
teach wise lessons; but it seems 
lamentable that the ignorant often 
bow down and worship them as idols. 

The number of artists that are 
continually painting in the open air 
of Lucerne testifies to the beauty of 
the scenery. 

Standing upon any of the bridges 
which cross the Reuss one can form 
an excellent idea of a street in 
Venice, save that the backs of the 
houses face the water; but here, as 
there, they rise out of the water. 
The ripplings lap against them as in 
fair Venice. Several times I saw 
people fishing from the windows of 
their homes, and one little girl—I 
like to remember her—threw out a 
line from a third-story window. I 
left her standing there, patiently 
waiting for a bite, her face framed in 
scarlet geraniums. 

Much attention is paid here to the 
trimming and fantastic shaping of 
trees. Several walk-ways I have 
seen entirely covered at the top by 
shade trees whose branches had all 
been trained to form a thick and 
continuous canopy. In this country 
they perfect their walks immediately 
after arain. The water standing in 
the uneven places shows where the 
gravel is most needed for maintaining 
a smooth surface, and thus their 
walks are preserved level and hard. 
Wood-carving is practiced as a fine 
art; choice articles are displayed in 
all the principal streets, and the 
voice of the cuckoo is heard from 
thousands of curious clocks, 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


A STUDY FROM 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


E Americans delight to speak 
of our democratic institu- 





life. But underneath our theories 
and pretensions, human nature fre- 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 


tions, and not without justice. We 
love to think that here all men are free 
and equal, and that titles and rank 
have no part or place in our social 


quently asserts itself, just as it does 
in the Old World. We have our 
aristocrats, plutocrats, and auto- 
crats, as well as democrats, and the 
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fact that the government does not 
officially recognize them neither de- 
stroys their power nor renders them 
less interesting. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the recent marricge of the 


THE DUKE OF 


young English Duke of Marlborough 
to the multi-million heiress, Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, should have 
awakened widespread curiosity and 
comment. 


People naturally wonder 








as to whether it was a love match. 
The morals of the Duke and the 
beauty of the bride have been the 
themes of frequent discussions, and 
many have been the surmises and 


MARLBOROUGH, 


predictions as to the future happi- 
ness of the young couple. 

It is said that this wedding sur- 
passed in elegance and lavish ex- 
penditure every previous affair of 
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the kind in the history of America, 
the cost being estimated at consid- 
erably over half a million dollars, 

We are indebted to the courtesy 
of the bride’s mother, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, for the handsome new 
photographs reproduced herewith. 

In the picture of the Duke, there 
are indications of two rather distinct 
currents, one of which is much supe- 
rior to the other in point of refine- 
ment. He seems to resemble both 
the paternal and maternal ancestors. 
The sloping shoulders and narrow 
lower face are particularly feminine, 
and bespeak gentleness and a nega- 
tive rather than a positive character. 
He is, evidently, rather adaptive, 
and on this account will conform 
without much difficulty to the social 
standards he encounters, and will at- 
tract a good many friends. 

He appears to be a blond, which 
suggests activity and sensitiveness. 
His affections are doubtless very ar- 
dent, and the curves in his lips and 
drooping of the nose, and a certain 
expression in the eyes, betoken cer- 
tain traits said to have been very 
conspicuous in his father; but the 
narrowness of his chin promises re- 
finement in the expression of his love 
nature. If mated to his affinity, 
there is probably no reason why he 
should not be constant in his attach- 
ment, 

As titled Englishmen are frequent- 
ly interested in pugilism and other 
rough sports, no doubt the Duke of 
Marlborough has been suspected of 
similar tastes; but to judge by his 
portrait, he would prefer amusements 
that relate to imagination and es- 
thetic sentiment rather than to phys- 
ical courage or strength. No doubt 
it would require a great deal of 
money to support such a man in the 
style that he would like to maintain, 
and if he had great wealth he would 
spend money very freely; but if 
thrown into business and compelled 
to make his own way, he seems to 
have elements of character that would 
make him successful in traffic. The 


length and height of his nose leave 
no doubt as to his ability to claim all 
that belongs to him. With the ex- 
perience of a trader -he would be 
able to make good bargains. The 
length of his nose denotes penetra- 
tion, apprehension, caution, sense of 
human nature, shrewdness, and per- 
haps suspiciousness, with not a little 
irritability. 

The crown of his head is not re- 
markably high for an Englishman. 
He seems to have rather more appro- 
bativeness than self-esteem, and 
rather more benevolence than con- 
scientiousness. This is shown also 
in the rather short upper lip. The 
forehead is wide in the upper tem- 
poral region at the boundary line of 
the hair. This indicates desire for 
beauty and adornment. Width of 
the forehead in this region is one of 
the marks of an aristocrat; a nar- 
rowness here is a peculiarity of sav- 
age or other unesthetic races. 

The intellectual faculties all seem 
well developed. He should have 
good memory, powers of observa- 
tion, and also breadth of mental 
view. He would not be likely to 
focus his attention upon many de- 
tails. He would use neither a mi- 
croscope nor a telescope. He would 
care neither to inspect an infusorium 
upon the table before him nor the 
largest star beyond the reach of his 
naked eye. But he would be very 
alert in -learning everything within 
the range of his normal vision. With 
such a forehead he will quickly bal- 
ance the facts and conditions that 
fall in his way. His judgment will 
be good in striking averages; and 
though not cool enough in tempera- 
ment to be a scientist, he will display 
superior intelligence in general mat- 
ters pertaining to practical life. 


* * * * * * * 


We seldom have the pleasure of 
seeing a more perfectly feminine 
face than that of the young Duchess. 
Every feature reflects simplicity and 
sincerity. The mouth, chinand nose 
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are all very girlishand guileless. This 
is a tender, affectionate mouth. 
Both active and passive love are 
legible in the full and evenly balanced 
lips. There is notrace of malice or 
cunning, and not evena great deal of 
vanity in this mouth. It is very re- 
fined, and while adapted to enjoy 
the good things of this world, it can- 
not be associated with the utterance 
of an unkind word, or an appetite 
for anything not sweet or whole- 
some. 

Here is a thoroughly feminine 
nose. It is not the nose of the 
‘*new woman.” It is rather weak in 
all the signs of self-assertion, ag- 
gressiveness, commercial tact, or the 
other elements that confer ability to 
take the initiative in large enter- 
prises or even ordinary affairs. What- 
ever women may think of this nose, 
it will satisfy all the men—at least the 
manly men. There is nothing of 
Xanthippe or Mrs. Caudle about this 
nose. In this feature she doubtless 
resembles her mother. 

Theeyes are rather deep set and 
probably a paternal inheritance. 
They are speaking eyes with their 
own language, but they do not care 
for words. There is a considerable 
distance between the eyes, whici in- 
dicates perception of form. This, in 
an organization of such fine quality, 
is an almost certain mark of artistic 
taste, especially in the direction of 
drawing, sculpture, etc. As the 
eyebrows in this young woman are 
perfectly arched in the center at the 
seat of the color sense, she will also 
greatly admire painting. The fore- 
head very decidedly expands as it 
rises in the temples. Music and 
ideality are thusannounced; but with 
the comparatively flattened lower 
forehead it is not likely that her 
talent for artistic execution will 
equal her appreciation. 

This woman will bear acquaintance. 
She will be more and more admired 
when intimately known, but will not 
make much display of her abilities 
before strangers. The form of the 


top head is concealed in the por- 
trait, but very much can be inferred 
from the eye as to the quality of her 
moral brain. Sincerity, truth, frank- 
ness, loyalty, constancy and gentle- 
ness are all expressed in these eyes. 
The roundness of the eye opening, 
notwithstanding the depth of the eye 
ball, bespeaks fidelityin love. There 
is no jealousy here. Her devotion 
will never falter. Few faces ex- 
press more natural purity of charac- 
ter. 

An unusual feature in the young 
Duchess is the exceptionally long 
neck. This is a mark of female 
beauty according to some standards, 
but it is not a guarantee of much 
vital power. A long, slender neck 
rarely accompanies a sagacious mind, 
and is more natural to those that 
spend money than to those that make 
or save it. It presupposes timidity 
and a non-resistant character. In 
this subject the narrowness of the 
nose, just above the nostrils, agrees 
also with the slender neck as a nega- 
tion of commercial instinct. It is 
thus evident that the great-grard- 
daughter of the old Commodore Van- 
derbilt is a very different sort of per- 
son from her distinguished, money- 
making ancestor. 

There seem to be many reasons for 
believing that the union of this young 
pair is not a mercenary one as far as © 
they are concerned. There is a dif- 
ference of temperament, the Duke 
being light haired and the Duchess 
dark, therefore it is probable that 
they will be magnetically congenial. 
The Duke is rather self-willed and 
impatient, while the young woman is 
evidently amiable and yielding. The 
Duke is also likely to be the more 
fluent talker, hence he will naturally 
prefer a good listener, such as this 
young woman unmistakably seems to 
be. Each is complementary to the 
other in many ways, and if their 
heads are only equipped with a 
wholesome philosophy of life, they 
may be very happy and useful as well 
as ornamental. 














PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 


DEFINITIONS, 


O understand any statement we 
must know the meaning of the 
words used in it. Already several 
terms have been employed that neces- 
sarily enter into the consideration of 
our subject, and of which a clear idea 
should be possessed, and there are 
others that will be frequently used, 
therefore it is proper at this time to 
define them. 
First let us consider 


THE NATURE OF MIND. 


If we turn toa dictionary for a 
definition of this term we will find the 
statement that mind is the intelligent 
principal in man; or that which 
thinks, feels, desires, remembers, etc. 
It is an active force that imparts to 
man his individualism, and through 
that individualism its variable nature 
is reflected. Going back to theearly 
Saxon and Gothic languages, and 
much further back, even to that 
‘* mother” of languages, the Sanscrit, 
we find that the words man and mind 
have an identity of meaning, and 
show that the power to think and feel 
was considered a special attribute of 
human nature. 

The literature of all ages shows 
that much attention has been given 
by the wisest men to the study of the 
mind. A thousand guesses and the- 
ories have been ventured for the 
purpose of explaining its nature; 
great folio volumes have been written 
by ancient and modern writers on the 
modes of mental action as shown in 
human language and conduct; many 
important truths have been revealed 
that are of use in the exercise and 
training of the mental faculties; but 
of the source or essential character 
of mind no positive knowledge has 
yet been gained. That it is the 
mmaterial counterpart or correlative 


of the material body, the active, 
emerging element that gives to man 
his peculiar superiority in the world 
of nature, his wonderfnl capabilities 
of intellectual and moral advance- 
ment, demands our assent. 

In its activity the mind exhibits 
certain powers, qualities or faculties 
that appear to be common to man 
as an order of being. Just as the 
body is made up of systems and 
organs, each of which has its special 
work or function in the economy of 
life, so the mind seems to be consti- 
tuted of many distinct faculties, each 
having a part of its own to play, and 
all in combination forming a com- 
plete, symmetrical character. Ob- 
servation and study have very clearly 
settled the function of a large num- 
ber of these faculties and thus en- 
abled us to understand the causes of 
the wonderful variety of human con- 
duct. We cannot analyze mind in 
itself any more than we can analyze 
electricity in itself, but we can study 
the phenomena and effects of mind, 
and trace them to the operation of 
certain properties. Through long- 
continued study and experiment the 
subtle fluid of electricity has been 
found to possess qualities of a most 
valuable kind, and while we may not 
examine these qualities as a chemist 
can a bit of chalk or quartz, observa- 
tion of their effects has finally so 
adapted them to precise mechanical 
uses as to promote the convenience 
of business and social life in a most 
remarkable degree. 

Analogously, yet in a much more 
careful manner, the facts and phe- 
nomena of human life have been ob- 
served : how expression is given to 
the senses, feelings, desires, passions; 
how men think, speak and act in their 
varying relations to each other ; how 
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events and circumstances impress 
them, and give bias or direction to 
conduct; how mental states affect the 
body, and how bodily conditions 
affect mental expressions—all these 
have been examined and compared by 
scholars and conclusions reached 
that form the data for a definite sys- 
tem of mental philosophy or psy- 
chology. 

Man has been compared to a ‘‘ harp 
with a thousand strings,’’ each string 
being an organ, yielding its special 
tone, and, when broken or impaired, 
not to be replaced by any other. The 
mind is certainly compound in its 
operation. We may not be able to 
say how many faculties in all it has, 
because more differ so much in their 
expression of mental power; but we 
know that there are many and that 
they differ intrinsically from each 
other. To reason, to imagine, to 
hope, to fear, to perceive shape, 
color, number, time, location, to 
worship, to love, to be courageous, 
vain, proud, honest, secretive, cruel, 
friendly, kind, are each fundamen- 
tally different manifestations, and the 
mental character of individuals is 
known by the way in which these and 
other attributes are mixed in them. 
Hence the study of mind on its 
practical side is the study of charac- 
ter, and we are enabled to under- 
stand the great difference in dis- 
position and capability that exists 
among people by noting the influence 
of special faculties in their mental 
development. 

No branch of study is more impor- 
tant than this; none is more attract- 
ive to the earnest student. Dr. 
Abbott says rightly, ‘‘every man 
ought to know his own nature; his 
bodily strength and weakness; his 
mental strength and weakness; his 
moral strength and weakness. A 
knowledge concrete, not abstract, 
practical, not theoretical, of human 
nature, is essential to the best and 
truest success in life—to health, to 
development, to usefulness.” 

Prof. E. J. Hamilton says, in his 
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recent treatise on ‘‘The Human 
Mind,” that we have ‘‘a well ascer- 
tained body of mental science,” and 
that ‘‘ no other employment con- 
tributes so effectually to develop 
those powers of penetration and dis- 
crimination, which are the chief 
elements of intellectual manliness 
and maturity.” 

It is not too much to claim, we 
think, that when a youth isold enough 
to study history, grammar, chemis- 
try, algebra, heis old enough to study 
the principles that govern in mental 
action. To-day, indeed, children 
are instructed in the elements of 
physiology at public schools, and 
for the proper understanding of 
that important part of human knowl- 
edge they need to be instructed 
with respect to the workings of 
the mind, its needs and the condi- 
tions of its development. As self- 
knowledge is the condition of true 
culture, so at the start it certainly is 
wise to impress upon the young mind 
correct ideas of its constitution. 
Moral development in the right direc- 
tion requires moral self-knowledge; 
so, too, intellectual development to 
be true must have forits guidance in- 
tellectual self-knowledge. Society is 
burdened with thousands of people 
who have grown up in a hap-hazard, 
ill-directed fashion, and live unbal- 
anced, unhealthy, useless lives, be- 
cause their parents and_ teachers 
never understood them, and they 
never understood themselves. This 
fact is becoming known more and 
more among intelligent people, and 
they are beginning to insist that more 
attention shall be given to the study 
of personal character in the schools, 
that our youth shall be better pre- 
pared than they usually are for the 
practical duties and work of life. 

In this short treatise no attempt at 
elaboration is made, it being the au- 
thor’s object to set forth the princi- 
ples of mental action in a concise and 
simple form, avoiding as much as 
possible the technicalities so abun- 
dant in the writings of metaphysicians, 
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and which often throw a veil of mys- 
tery over subjects that would other- 
wise be clear to the average intel- 
lect. 


THE SENSES, 


Through five physical organs or 
sets of apparatus—sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch—a knowl- 
edge of the qualities of material 
objects is obtained. Each of these 
organisms has a particular office, and 
their combined activity appears to be 
essential to completeness of mental 
growth. The impressions given bysight 
are totally distinct from those given by 
taste, touch, hearing and smell. 
Taste supplies the mind with impres- 
sions totally distinct from those ob- 
tained through all the other senses, 
and the same positive language can 
be used with reference to touch, hear- 
ing and smell. One blind from birth 
may beinstructed so as to distinguish 
most of the common objects by touch, 
but if sight were given him suddenly 
he would be unable to say what it 
was that he saw, although such a 
simple thing as a hat or table, until 
he had felt of it. This fact has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. The senses 
are called sometimes the ‘‘ Gateways 
of knowledge,” because they intro- 
duce man to the external world and 
enable him to exercise his powers for 
his instruction and enjoyment in an 
infinite variety of forms. 


WHAT IS FACULTY? 


Faculty is a natural, independent 
power of the mind, that is shown ina 
particular manner. Through the 
faculties the mind works in receiving, 
reviving and adapting perceptions. 
Through the faculties man shows ca- 
pacity for understanding, reasoning, 
feeling, etc., and according to their 
energy and training in special direc- 
tions he is strong or weak. Dr. 
Porter says: ‘‘ Faculty is properly 
limited to the endowments which are 
natural to man and universal with 
the race.” 


FUNCTION, 


This term is derived from physiol- 
ogy, where it is applied to the action 
of the bodily organs, and its use in 
mental science is similar—the nor- 
mal operation of a faculty is its func- 
tion. 


PERCEPTION, 


This is the process by which we 
obtain a knowledge of external ob- 
jects. Two stages are notable in the 
process: 


1. The reception of impressions of 
the qualities of objects through the 
senses. 


2. The formatiun of definite ideas 
of the objects through the operation 
of intellectual faculties. 


CONCEPTION. 


This is a power of the mind that 
succeeds perception, and is of a 
higher order. The meaning of the 
term itself, coming as it does from 
the two Latin words con (with) and 
capio (I take) indicates its applica- 
tion. The ideas of particular ob- 
jects, obtained through (fer) the 
senses, are taken by the intellectual 
faculties and grouped or combined, 
and we have conceptions or general 
ideas as the results. The names of 
objects having common properties, as 
river, house, fish, bird, are products 
of conception, and these objects 
come into the mind, when mention is 
made of them, with distinctness. 
They are usually simple, requiring 
the exercise of but few faculties for 
their production. But conceptions 
may be complex, made up of many 
different ideas, and not merely rep- 
resent an object that we have seen. 
In this case the exercise of many 
faculties is required. Men differ 
much in their range of conception 
with regard to the same objects; and 
this is due (1) to the different de- 
grees of energy that their faculties 
naturally possess, and (2) to the kind 
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of training which opportunity or ne- 
cessity has imposed upon them. 


JUDGMENT 


Is the power of finding the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two or more 
objects of thought. Usually the 


term is applied to the result obtained 
by a comparison of the relations of 
ideas. A ‘‘proposition’’ is a judg- 
ment expressed in words. The 
higher or reasoning faculties are 
chiefly concerned in the process that 
leads to the forming of a judgment. 


a ae - —_—— 


WHAT YOUR PALM TELLS. 


By Dora M. MorRELL. 


OT truer was it a thousand 
years ago than it is to-day 
that many there be ‘‘ who, having 
eyes, see naught.’’ But it is for- 
tunate for mankind that all are not 
satisfied to walk in darkness, and 
that the torch of science is now 
held higher than ever before. 

Until the time of Cuvier, it was 
not believed that from a single 
strange bone a facsimile of the 
entire skeleton could be constructed 
and the habits of the animal thereby 
determined, but to-day this fact is 
familiar to almost every schoolboy. 
Isit, then, any less reasonable to as- 
sume that the hand, supplied with 
nerves, controlled by the brain, and 
being its most expert servant, should 
show a man’s nature, his manner of 
thought and feeling ? 

One may say the lines of a hand 
cannot foretell one’s future, and 
have in his favor all the arguments, 
except the fact that they often do ; 
but it is otherwise with the indica- 
tions in the form of the hand inde- 
pendent of the lines of the palm and 
fingers. It is not without reason 
that no two human beings have 
hands alike. 

Palmistry is a science, but it is not 
to be learned by everyone who is 
interested in it. It requires good 
judgment and observation, and those 
qualities are notcommon. There are 
books written on this science which 
date back to 1480. One thing that has 
brought discredit upon it is the readi- 
ness of each person who has learned 


the main lines of the hand to consider 
himself a palmist. As well might 
one who had only mastered the al- 
phabet pose as a savant. Were the 
knowledge of the alphabet no more 
general than that of palmistry he 
might escape detection save by the 
few. 

Some things are told by the palm 
alone, and they are worth memoriz- 
ing. First, examine it as to size in 
comparison with the whole body; its 
length in proportion to the fingers; 
its color, and whether the latter 
varies; its hairiness, its pliability 
and texture. 

The length of the palm isa difficult 
matter for a beginner to estimate. 
The hand as it should be has palm 
and fingers of the same length. Ex- 
cess of this either way makes the 
fingers long or short, the palm large 
or small. The perfect hand should 
be firm without hardness, elastic 
without flabbiness, of medium text- 
ure and of a decided rosiness which 
is not redness. D'Arpentigny, Des- 
barrolles, and Heron Allen are au- 
thority for these statements, which 
the writer has seen repeatedly veri- 
fied. 

The palm denotes the physical 
attributes of a person, and should 
not be too slim, nor should it be 
thin. A thin palm denotes want of 
strength. Slim, narrow and feeble 
it indicates a weak and barren tem- 
perament. There may be a love for 
art or music, but there will not be 
vigor or aptitude for developing it. 
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Such persons love little, but content 
themselves with the love that is near. 
They will never be slaves to a great 
passion, because their natures are 
too weak. 

It may be slim, but shapely and 
rather thick; then, if pliant, it 
shows that the subject has an apti- 
tude for the pleasures of life, but 
not to so great an extent that its 
duties are forgotten. The same is 
indicated even in a hand which is not 
slim. 

The hand that is thick and horny 
belongs to a narrow-minded and 
conceited person. Very thick and 
soft, it shows the sensualist. The 
hard hand indicates energy; with 
some other signs borne by the fin- 
gers, it marks the athlete. It is not 
the hand of the sentimental or the 
sympathetic. It shows a disposition 
to lean toward strict justice rather 
than to mercy. It accompanies a 
reasoning mind which works rather 
slowly. 

The soft hand belongs to him who 
feels others’ woes; to him who is 
capricious, generous, lazy, and who 
acts upon impulse. If the hand is 
firm as well as soft, these character- 
istics are improved by the determi- 
nation which overcomes the tendency 
to laziness, and the firmness which 
controls one’s caprices. ‘The worst 
hand is soft, flabby, cool and damp 
and never takes a grip on anything. 
A person with a hand like that can 
never be reformed if he needs it, 
and is never to be depended upon. 
Hands which are moist without sug- 
gesting perspiration are those of a 
loving nature. The dry hand indi- 
cates avarice, and the clammy, treach- 
ery or cowardice. 





Large hands belong to the strong 
who delight in perfection of detail. 
Small-handed people prefer every- 
thing on a large scale. The large 
hand with unduly large, pliant palm 
marks the egotist and sensualist. 
Large and hard it indicates decided 
animality; with excessive develop- 
ment it shows brutality of instinct. 
Fine - grained skin will always be 
found on a person of great natural 
refinement, whatever the social posi- 
tion. It is by no means a prerogative 
of the rich. A coarse texture marks 
those who laugh at culture, and those 
who like their pleasures highly spiced. 
This class is not sensitive enough, 
while the former is disposed to be 
super-sensitive. The mean between 
these is the best for everyday asso- 
ciations. 

Much hair on the back of the hand 
betokens inconstancy, while a quite 
hairless and smooth hand denotes 
folly and presumption. A slight hairi- 
ness bespeaks prudence and love of 
luxury in a man. On a woman a 
hairy hand always denotes cruelty. 
Complete absence of hair upon the 
hands indicates effeminacy and cowar- 
dice. 

If the hands are continually white, 
never changing color, or only in a 
slight degree, with heat or cold, they 
denote egoism, selfishness, and an 
unsympathetic heart. Redness of the 
skin—that which is natural, not in- 
duced by hard labor—denotes a hope- 
ful temperament. Darkness of tint 
is preferable to paleness; pinkiness is 
the best of all, showing a just disposi- 
tion and good health. If the hands 
are tanned or discolored by labor the 
skin On the arm shows the natural 
color. 











A PHRENOLOGIST’S PREDICTION. 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Give me to drink mandragora. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 
AZEL RAYBURN had plunged 
into Lethe, as she imagined. 
She had floated downward, borne by 
the rapid current, swiftly toward the 
riverin which, a few seconds more, 
and her trials in this life would have 
been over. But the force of the water 
hurled her against one of the abut- 
ments of the bridge which crossed 
the stream at a point on which a 
man was walking. His attention was 
at once arrested by the dark blue of 
Hazel’s dress, and looking again in- 
tently, hesaw a hnman face and form. 
Taking off his coat and vest he 
clambered as best he could down one 
of the supports of the bridge far 
enough to seize Hazel’s skirt, by 
means of which he drew the light 
form near enough to get hold of it 
and climbed to his placeabove. Then 
quickly putting the girl on her face 
on the ground, with other efforts at 
resuscitation, he was relieved to 
know that she was breathing. As 
soon as possible after the forces 
of life had returned, or rather re- 
vived again, he ran with her in his 
arms to a commodious looking resi- 
dence on the slope. He carried 
her in, pulling off her outer wet 
garments. A gentleman appeared in 
the door, hat in hand, ready to go 
out. ‘‘ Dr. Clifford,” said the man, 
‘*T found this girl in the water here.” 
‘* Bring her in,” said the Doctor, 
opening the door of a pleasant 
library, and calling ‘‘ Priscilla” ina 
tone which at once brought a sweet- 
faced, middle-aged woman into the 
room. She seemed at a glance to 
take in the situation, and left the 
room, returning almost immediately 
with blankets, in which she proceeded 
to invest Hazel as quickly as she dis- 


robed her. Then stimulants were 
brought and applied, and it was not 
long before they had their effect. 
The color came into lips and cheeks, 
and Hazel endeavored to thank her 
rescuer and benefactors. 

‘* Don't talk yet,” said the Doctor, 
as he scanned her face, which seemed 
strangely familiar, for he never for- 
got a physiognomy he had once 
studied, and his kind heart prompted 
him to spare no effort in her behalf, 
but as Hazel turned her head the 
lover of phrenology, glancing at its 
formation, said, ‘‘ Vitativeness small, 
I knew it. We must develop it. 
Priscilla and I have increased our 
organs of benevolence by our care 
for others. Priscilla is always doing 
doing something in that line. Now 
she will take you in hand and see 
what she can do for you.” 

Priscilla smiled. ‘‘Don’t think 
that brother is absorbed in his the- 
ories. He is always studying phren- 
ological developments, and their re- 
lations to actions, but his heart is as 
sound as his head.”’ 

A comfortable-looking negress, 
with clean white apron, came in, and 
said that a room was ready, and 
Hazel was carried by the strong arms 
of the man who had found her in the 
water, Dr. Clifford’s coachman, a 
faithful fellow, who had been in his 
service many years, into a sunny 
chamber opening out of the library, 
into which she was first brought. It 
was spotless in its neatness, and on 
the open hearth, Mahala, the colored 
woman, was starting a fire with little 
pieces of wood she called ‘‘fat 
pine.” It was delightful to lie in 
the sweet linen, fragrant with the 
clover which had lain in its folds, 
and watch the crackling logs, now 
all alight, and the flames of different 
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colors, and feel a sense of homelike- 
ness she had never experienced with 
Miss Lois. 

‘*All this for a stranger,” Hazel 
thought. Every little while the Doc- 
tor or his sister came in to see if 
anything was wanted, or to bring hot 
broths at appointed times. When- 
ever Hazel tried to explain her situa- 
tion she was told ‘‘in a week or so 
we will talk over your affairs, and 
plan what is best to do.” 

Hazel was glad of the postpone- 
ment. Each day some new thought 
for her welfare was shown, the Doc- 
tor never leaving for his day full of 
engagements in the city until he had 
first seen his now convalescing 
patient at home. Hazel grew 
stronger and better, the very atmos- 
phere of the home seeming to re-cre- 
ate her. 

At the end of the week, however, 
Hazel spoke of seeking a shelter 
elsewhere, but her kind benefactors 
would not listen to the proposal. She 
must remain with them until some 
better prospect opened. It was 
plain that they were deeply interested 
in her, yet their delicacy asked no 
questions. At length she told them 
of her pitiful, barren life, of her dis- 
appointed hopes in being obliged to 
abandon her plans for study, but she 
made no mention of her discovery of 
Philip Burton’s baseness. The Doc- 
tor remembered his advice to Hazel. 
‘*Stay with us,” he said. ‘* Have 
you thought seriously of all the objec- 
tions to the life of an actress?” 

** Yes,” said Hazel, ‘‘ I thought of 
them all, after [saw youin Ashmore. 
But the pursuit of dramatic art would 
fill all my thought with interest as 
nothing else cando. Surely a good 
life may help to elevate the stage, 
and I know the ideal I have before 
me would elevate me. You your- 
self spoke of the many good men and 
women in the profession.” 

‘*TIt is true,” said Doctor Clifford, 
‘*and if you will remain here with us, 
in our home, which, of itself, will 
give you protection, the offer—my 


offer—it was a joint one with Pro- 
fessor Richmond (but it is best, for 
some reasons, that at present evenhe 
should not know your whereabouts), 
is still open to you. Parents and 
guardians often make innocent mis- 
takes in thwarting strong predilec- 
tions or talents for special pursuits in 
life, forgetting or ignoring the laws 
of individual growth. A letter from 
Prof. Richmond to-day informs me 
that you are dead, and your aunt is 
wearing mourning for you. Under 
the circumstances I think you are 
justified in leaving your friends under 
that impression for the present, for 
to return to your aunt would be buta 
living death to you, and your tem- 
perament requires a life full of absorb- 
ing interests. Now remain unknown 
until you are advanced in your art. 
‘Nothing succeeds like success.’ 
When you are famous I shall invite 
Miss Rayburn to come to see you. 
This letter also give some account 
of Ashmore affairs, and contains bad 
news. Ruth Ashmore was deserted 
by her lover on her wedding day !” 

‘* Philip Burton !’’ said Hazel, in 
horror at the double perfidy of the 
man who had deceived her, recalling 
every word he had spoken to her in 
their last interview, which added 
poignancy to the climax, ‘* Philip 
Burton ! He must be base, indeed !”’ 

‘Yes, Philip Burton,” said Dr. 
Clifford quietly. ‘‘ When I made an 
examination of that young man I 
knew that he was unworthy, and when 
Paul Ashmore privately consulted me 
about him I said, ‘ Let women beware 
of him.’ ” 





CHAPTER V., 


Ten years have passed since Hazel 
Rayburn found a shelter in the home 
of Dr. Clifford and his sister, and she 
is still an inmate of it, and a happy 
one it has been to her. She has 


received from them the affection and 
care which parents bestow on their 
children, and in return she has given 
them the devotion of a daughter. 
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She has found her place in life. This 
is the great secret of her success and 
happiness. She has become a fine 
actress, and is doing good to thou- 
sands, to whom her art is an instument 
of ennobling instruction, and neces- 
sary diversion and relaxation. She 
has been a hard student of Shakes- 
peare, and has been especially suc- 
cessful in her Portia, in the Merchant 
of Venice. The good Doctor has 
planned a little surprise. He has 
invited Miss Rayburn to visit in his 
home, telling her that his sister would 
make her welcome, and that they 
were interested in Ashmore people 
since his stay there some years ago, 
and that they had special reasons for 
wishing her to come. It was a great 
event for Miss Lois to go from home, 
but she decided to do so, and pre- 
pared for it with a due sense of its 
solemnity and importance. When 
she arrived Miss Clifford greeted 
her cordially, and the Doctor made 
her heartily welcome. When he was 
alone with his sister, however, the 
phrenologist remarked: ‘‘ Miss Ray- 
burn is a very good woman. She has 
continuity and firmness well devel- 
oped, with other excellent qualities; 
but she has no sympathy, and, there- 
fore, she can never understand our 
Hazel!” 


After the evening meal it was 
proposed that Miss Lois should 
accompany host and hostess to 


the theater. At first it was dif- 
ficult to persuade a woman who had 
never seen a play in her life to go 
to one, but on Miss Clifford express- 
ing a desire to do so Miss Lois 
agreed to go, feeling that at her 
time of life no danger to her morals 
would be incurred, yet inwardly 
troubled at the effect of such example 
on others. She was, of course, as- 
tonished at everything she saw, and 
when Hazel appeared on the stage 
she neither could nor would anyone 
else recognize in the brilliant woman 
the pale, miserable girl who lived 
with her aunt at Ashmore. The 
slender form had gained roundness, 


the cheeks, once too thin, showed 
lovely curves, soft outlines, and the 
great, glorious eyes seemed to con- 
tain unfathomable depths of mean- 
ing. The Doctor and Miss Clifford 
were proud of their protegée. When 
she recited, ‘‘ The quality of mercy 
is not strained,” with her distinct 
utterance and perfect enunciation, 
even Miss Lois, who was a little hard 
of hearing, lost not a word, and she 
said, ‘‘ It does beat all. Why, that 
is as good as a sermon.” 

At the close Miss Clifford told 
Miss Lois to prepare for a great sur- 
prise, and with much circumloecution 
and tact and preliminary paving the 
way for the dénouement, in which the 
Doctor assisted, Hazel was intro- 
duced to her aunt, who found it 
almost impossible to believe in the 
truth of their statements, for her eyes 
seemed to contradict their testimony 
that the Hazel of the stage had 


“ever been the Hazel of Ashmore. 


A man in a private box who was 
seated by a _ disagreeable-looking 
woman, richly dressed and wearing a 
great many jewels, had thrown a 
bouquet of flowers to the actress. 
At the close of the play he sent his 
card to the green-room and requested 
an interview. Hazel read the name. 
It was Philip Burton. She was about 
to decline the proffered call, but 
Philip, who had followed close upon 
the steps of the messenger, appeared 
atthe door. Fortunately Dr. Clifford 
had gone to the greern-room also, 
with a wrap for Hazel, when the lat- 
ter, drawing herself up to her full 
height, and splendid in her beauty 
and her scorn, presented Clifford to 
Philip as her adopted father. The 
phrenologist looked Philip Burton in 
the face and said, ‘‘Scoundrel! I 
recognized you at Ashmore.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


In the old village, the scene of 
the commencement of this story, 
there had been’ great changes. 
Paul Ashmore had become aninvalid, 
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and lived with Ruth in the quietest 
manner. Mrs. Schuyler had grown 
to be an intimate friend of the Ash- 
mores, and hardly a day passed that 
she did not go to see them, and carry 
flowers and fruit to Paul, from her 
own garden and farm. Her home had 
been greatly improved, evidences of 
wealth and prosperity abounded, 
and all her good things came, she 
said, from ‘‘her boy over the sea.” 

‘*Sister, the portrait is almost 
done,” said Paul, one morning. He 
was very feeble, but his eyes shone 
brightly, too brightly Ruth thought, 
and his thin fingers trembled as they 
took up the brush to put in the last 
touches. ‘‘It isbeautiful, but not as 
beautiful as you are,” said Paul. 

‘*Itis far more so,’’said Ruth, ‘‘for 
your love flatters me. We will send 
it to the exhibition to-morrow,” but 
even as she spoke the brush dropped 
from his hand, his head fell back, 
and his rare and gentle spirit had 
flown. Paul had finished his work 
on earth. 

Two months later the portrait, 
with crépetwined about it, attracted 
the attention of all who went to see 
the pictures at the academy. 
‘*Honorable Mention” was on the 
frame, but the form of the artist who 
had painted it was lying at rest, and 
the spring violets that he loved were 
blooming on his grave. 





**You cannot stay here alone, 
Ruth,” said Mrs. Schuyler, who had 
never left the stricken girl since 
Paul had been taken from her. 
** Come home with me.” 

** Ah, it is sosad here,” said Ruth, 
whiter and thinner than ever before, 
**yet I cling to the old memories 
and associations.”’ 

‘*Come for awhile,” pleaded her 
friend. Ruth yielded. She closed 
her house, wrapped her veil over her 
face, and with Mrs. Schuyler walked 
through lovely Ashmore, where every 
spot was familiar, and yet all was 
sadly changed. They arrived at the 
Schuyler homestead, and as they 
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crossed the piazza, where roses and 
honeysuckles climbed and bloomed, 
a bronzed, noble-looking, brown- 
eyed raan opened the door. 

**Mother! Harry! Ruth!” were 
the happy exclamations. Yet glad 
as was the occasion, Harry was ten- 
der as he was strong andtrue. He 
would not wound Ruth, in her sor- 
row, with boisterous gayety. But 
the old affection was in him, and he 
showed it in a hundred ways for her 
welfare. It grieved him tosee Ruth 
so changed and her pallor alarmed 
him. He would suggest driving and 
riding and all sorts of outdoor errands 
to restore her health, tone and color. 

‘**We cannot take Paul’s place, and 
you would not wish us to do so, if we 
could,” said Harry, ‘‘ but perhaps we 
may make other places for our- 
selves.” 

‘*You have—you have 
had—your own,” said Ruth. 

Harry had come back with a for- 
tune, just as he had predicted he 
shou!d do, and, true to his word, his 
first care was for his mother’s com- 
fort. 

‘‘This place is yours’ now, 
mother,” said Harry one morning, 
handing Mrs. Schuyler a legal paper 
giving to her the deed of the 
‘*Schuyler” property, as it was 
called, although it had been in their 
possession only through a lease of 
many years. ‘‘ It is time youowned 
the home’ you have cared for so 
long.” 

Harry Schuyler was a lion in Ash- 
more, where there were some man- 
euvering mammas and marriageable 
daughters, as elsewhere. When it 
was known, however, that he had 
given the home to his mother the 
said ‘‘mammas” thought his gen- 
erosity exceeded his judgment. But 
Harry was untroubled by their opin- 
ions, and their daughters smiled on 
him in vain. 

Weeks passed and lengthened into 
months, and still Ruth did not 
return to her home, for whenever she 
spoke of going there were urgent 


always 
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reasons proposed for her remaining. 
It was not difficult to prolong the 
time indefinitely, and to linger on 
where each morning there was some 
special service for her to render, and 
when it seemed harder all the time to 
dispense with the little cares which 
Harry constantly took upon himself 
for her. Ruth was only too glad to 
drift on from day to day without a 
thought beyond the present. 

One morning a letter which came 
from Japan was beside Harry’s plate 
at the breakfast table. After he had 
opened it and glanced over its con- 
tents Harry looked very grave, and 
hardly tasted the coffee that was pre- 
pared for him. Saying that he had 
important business in the city which 
would detain him until evening, he 
hurried away. Mrs. Schuyler and 
Ruth were not a little concerned, and 
when evening came and Harry de- 
clined his favorite game of chess, 
and did not seem desirous of hearing 
music when Ruth offered to sing, his 
m >ther said : 

‘* What is the matter? You are not 
like yourself at all, Harry.” 

‘“TIt is true; I am not,” said Harry. 
**T have been considering two offers 
all day—one, which is very desirable, 
to return to Japan; the other to 
establish a branch office in the city 
nearby, which will not be so lucra- 
tive.” 

‘*Oh, Harry,” said his mother, 
**stay here if you make no more 
money. We have enough.” 

‘*T am restless, mother, and the 
first opportunity would give me 
power to do many things I can never 
expect to accomplish here.” 

‘*IT was willing before, but not 
now—not now,” said Mrs. Schuyler. 
‘* We might never meet again in this 
world. Ruth, help me to dissuade 
Harry. Ruth !’—but Ruth had dis- 
appeared, and Harry, going to look 


for her, found her in a corner of the 
bark parlor, weeping bitterly. 

‘*Why, Ruthie, what is the matter 
with you?” said Harry. Then a 
sudden light came into his grave face, 
and a glad look in his eyes, and he 
said : 

‘* Ruth, do you want me to stay?” 

When, a few moments later, Harry 
and Ruth emerged from the parlor, 
hand in hand, there were traces of 
tears in the eyes of the latter, but 
there were blushing roses in her 
cheeks the like of which had not been 
seen there for many months. 

‘*Mother, I am not going to 
Japan,” said Harry, ‘‘that is,” with 
a comical look in his eyes, ‘‘if you 
will ask Ruth to live with us.” 

‘** Stay always,” said Mrs. Schuyler 
to Ruth. 

‘“‘It is rather necessary,” said 
Harry, ‘‘because she has promised 


_ to be my wife.” 


** Ruth,” said Mrs. Schuyler, de- 
light and astonishment in her tone, 
‘“ how pleased, how glad I am!” 

Ruth was most glad and happy, for 
she had learned, through suffering, 
the value and strength of Harry’s 
affection. ‘‘Iam sure it would—it 
will please Paul,” she said. 

When the engagement was known 
at the Cliffords’ home there was re- 
joicing in that family. Hazel was 
pleased to hear of Ruth's happiness, 
and Dr. Clifford said, ‘‘I remember 
Harry Schuyler,’ and taking an old 
book from his desk he found the 
summary he had made of the traits 
of character of the young man. 
‘* Ruth Ashmore has every prospect 
for happiness with Harry Schuyler,” 
he said. 

‘*It is only a pity,” said Hazel, 
‘‘that she did not understand him 
sooner.” 

‘*Everyone has not studied phre- 
nology,”’ said Priscilla, smiling. 


























HOW TO TREAT CRIMINALS. 


By Tuomas A. 


HE criminal classes are children 
of rebellious disposition. Pun- 
ishment will not reformthem. Some 
can be restrained by fear of punish- 
ment, but others cannot. How can 
they be reformed? The answer is 
easy. Appeal to their better nature. 
Cultivate their moral faculties. 
Arouse in them the native, but dor- 
mant, consciousness of self-respect, 
firmness of character, honor and 
honesty. 

This is the lesson which mental 
philosophy teaches, and _ without 
which any system of social science is 
very imperfect. The primitive plan 
of treating criminals isan inheritance 
from a barbarous past, and is a dis- 
grace to the semi-civilization of this 
age. 

Our State prisons should become 
in fact what the popular name im- 
plies, penttentiaries, places of penitence; 
reformatories, hospitals for the cure of 
these unfortunate members of society 
who are morally imbeciles, or moral 
mono-maniacs 

The success which has been 
achieved in the attempt to educate 
the class of imbeciles known as idiots, 
demonstrates the fact that mental 
deformity, and mental disease, are 
no less amenable to scientific treat- 
ment than deformity of the physical 
system, and for the reason that men- 
tal action whether intellectual, moral 
or passional, is dependent upon the 
brain for its power and its char- 
acter. If the brain of a person is 
deformed or diseased, the character 
of that person will correspond to its 
condition. A7/eptomaniac is a word of 
modern coinage expressive of the 
true mental state of the inveterate 
thief. It is in line with the idea of 
this article. But a kleptomaniac is a 
person, usually a woman, of good 
family, who steals. It is never used 


BLanD, M.D. 

in connection with a thief of low de- 
gree. This fact is due to the surviv- 
al of the barbarism of caste. Dis- 
tinctions of that sort should be 
abolished, not by calling the wealthy 
kleptomaniac a thief, but by applying 
that term to all who have a mania 
for appropriating property belonging 
to other persons. 

But how can the kleptomaniac or 
the homicide be reformed? 

Insane persons are confined in 
public institutions for two reasons— 
to protect society against their pos- 
sible violence and to cure them of 
their insanity. 

Thieves and murderers should be 
confined in public institutions for the 
same reasons. I do not mean to say 
that criminals should be confined in- 
side of walls; on the contrary, I 
would have all institutions for the 
treatment of insane persons, or the 
reformation of criminals, located in 
rural districts and comprising, be- 
sides the necessary buildings, ample 
gardens and farm lands, which should 
be cultivated by the inmates. There 
should be shops and factories where 
mechanical arts could be taught 
and pursued. But there should also 
be school ‘rooms, lecture halls and 
play grounds; work and study should 
be compulsory, yet work should not 
become laborious, nor study irksome. 
Work, study, lectures, amusements, 
recreation and rest should alternate 
at intervals so short that each in turn 
would be a pleasure. The work 
should be varied; every variety 
should be productive, and, all income 
above the expenses of the institution 
should be placed to the credit of the 
inmates in proportion to the earning 
capacity of each, to be paid to them, 
with interest, when they should be 
discharged from the institution and 
restored to society as free men or 
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women. Theeducational curriculum 
should embrace the primary branches 
of an English education, also physi- 
ology, hygiene, phrenology, domestic 
and political economy and social 
science. 

Phrenology, as I use the term, 
covers the whole field of mental 
science and moral philosophy. In 
this view I am sustained by George 
Combe, Prof. Siliman, Dr. Caldwell, 
Horace Mann, and many other emi- 
nent educators, as well as by Gall, 
Spurzheim and other masters of that 
science. Horace Mann said: 


‘* Let a young man become familiar 
with the twin sciences, physiology, 
and phrenology, and society has a 
strong guarantee of his good conduct 
and unselfishness.” 

The period of confinement of 
criminals should not be a definite 
number of years, but until, in the 
opinion of those in charge of their 
education, they are thoroughly re- 
formed. The incorrigible characters 


being confined for life, not as punish- 
ment for their crimes, but for the 
mutual good of themselves and of 
society. 





THE 


STAR 


SONG. 


ELL us, thou clear and heavenly tongue 
Where is the Babe but lately sprung? 
Lies he the lily-banks among? 


Or say, if this new Birth of ours 

Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-lights ; thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where. 


Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek, 
Or search the beds of spices through 


To find him out? 


Star,—No, this ye need not do, 
But only come and see Him rest, 
A princely babe, in’s mother’s breast. 


HERRICK. 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with 
well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


TREASURES IN EARTHEN VESSELS. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


HIS isan interesting pair. The top of the head, and her head meas- 
boy appears to be the larger. res nineteen inches in circumference 








FIG. 310.——-TWINS. VINSON AND GLADYS MERRITT, AGED 23 MONTHS, 


His head measures nineteen and a and thirteen inches from ear to ear 
quarter inches in circumference and over the top of the head, and yet it 
thirteen inches from the opening of will be observed that her shoulders 
one ear to that of the other over the are about as high as his are. He has 
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a more brave-looking face. There is 
more resolution and absoluteness in 
it, but her head is relatively broadest 
at the base ; and although he has a 
resolute look, he will find as they ad- 
vance in years that she will seek to 
maintain her rights and her interests, 
and he will not find it easy to main- 
tain ascendency over her. He has 
the more Self Esteem and will think 
he ought to be boss. She has the 
larger Destructiveness and she will 
resist and resent any encroachment. 
She can be persuaded easier than she 
can be driven, and he will incline to 
drive and command. She will man- 
age to get her purposes and plans 
served smoothly, if possible, and 
secretly, if necessary. She will use 
her Cautiousness and her Secretive- 
ness and be sustained by Firmness 
and Destructiveness in the mainte- 
nance of her rights. He inclines to 
think and to reason. He has a good 
memory and rather strong Conscien- 
tiousness. Our estimate oftheir dis- 
positions is inferred as much from a 
pair of pictures at three years and 
five months old as from the pictures 
before us. In the later picture the 
hair is short in both cases. The girl 
will be artistical and she will have a 
good memory of history and of 
stories. She will be ready as a 
scholar and retain what she learns. 
She will be financially wise and she 
will look out for her rights of prop- 
erty. He will look out for rank, for 
standing and for authority, but he 
will not be as severe in his temper as 
she will be, although he will make 
more noise about it. Both the chil- 
dren appear to have good Venera- 
tion, large Firmness and rather large 
Benevolence. He will incline to 
make more display in respect to his 
personal rights, and she will take care 
of her property rights and seek to 
maintain and to preserve her per- 
sonal rights. He can lead and per- 
suade her more easily than he can 
command and control her. If the 
girl gets a good education she will be 
able to teach whatever she knows 





and she will make a good writer. 
When she is old enough to write, her 
letters will be full of incident and in- 
terest. 


JACOB BOLLINGER. 


Fig. 311.--This boy had a twin 
sister, who lived three months. 
He has dark hair and eyes, and is 
high-strung, nervous and mental. 
He has a well-formed head, and has 
evidence of having a strong hold on 
life. The ear is low down. The 
back-head is large. He will show 
ardent love, very strong friendship 
and much interest in pets. He is 
cautious; he will be excitable, agreat 
driver, energetic, pushing, positive 
and determined. He will be frank, 
impulsive, prudent, ambitious, hope- 
ful and more earnest than dignified. 
He will manifest intense interest in 
acquiring knowledge. He will want 
to see all that can be seen, and he 


-will insist upon explanations or hunt 


for them until he finds them. His 
wit will be keen, and his power of 
appreciating the beautiful and the 
elegant will manifest itself vividly. 
He has faith, and he will believe 
what he is told unless it looks incon- 
sistent. He ought to be allowed to 
sleep all he will, for his trouble in 
life will be a tendency to work too 
hard and to carry too much of a bur- 
den, especially under excitement. 
Therefore the less he indulges in the 
use of tea, coffee and other stimu- 
lants, and the simpler and plaine: 
his diet is, the better it will be for 
him, especially in regard to the sea- 
soning and the sweetening. He will 
incline to be bilious in his tempera 
ment and nervous in his spirit, and 
wrong diet will promote difficulties in 
those directions. In the training ot 
this child the parents, the teachers 
and the friends should try to be calm 
and patient, and not speak loudly 
or fiercely and not give positive 
orders too frequently, but rather ask 
him if he thinks it is proper to do 
this or that. Such management will 
train him to think in that direction 
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when he discusses questions by him- 
self, and when there is no one pres- 
ent to say, ‘‘Stop, do not do that.” 
Where the training of children is 
mandatory they are not taught to 
guide themselves, and so when the 
superior is not present they are at a 
loss what todo. On the same prin- 


little behind it, where the team does 
not see him much, they learn to find 
their own way and feel safe. So, if 
a child depends upon mandatory 
dictation, or permission to do what- 
ever is to be done, when left to him- 
self he will feel confused and lack 
self-reliance This boy will make a 





FIG 3II. 


ciple that when a horse finds himself 
without a driver he is alarmed and 
often runs away ; depending upon the 
driver for guidance, when he is left 
to himself he has no self-confidence. 
Whereas, ifa man in driving a team 
walks by its side, or walks ahead ora 


JACOB BOLLINGER, AGED 2 YEARS, I0 MONTHS. 


bright man; he will be full of fireand 
force and full of hope and of faith. 
He will be loving and affectionate, 
but high-tempered, and may easily be 
led to be religious. To him the 
social side of life will mean much, 
and through his social feelings he will 
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be pretty easily led; and according to 
the character of his associates, the 
influence will be favorable or other- 
wise. He will make a scholar; he 
might be an artist or an orator. 





FIG, 312. 
AGED 8 YEARS. 


WALLACE NELSON, 


Fig. 312.—The side view shows a 
long head from the opening of the 
ear forward, therefore the intellectual 
development is extended. From the 
ear directly upward the head seems 
to be high, showing good moral 
development. From the ear back- 
ward the head is long, showing an 
ample endowment of the social quali- 
ties. The organs in the middle line 
of the head, from the back of the 
neck clear over to the nose, all seem 
to be well developed. Parental love 
especially is strong. He will be 
fond of pet animals and he will keep 
on good terms with them. He wiil 
be kind to them and anxious to call 
them his own. He will have some- 
thing for them to eat when he is 
where they are, and they will learn to 
believe in him and to follow him 
around, Children will also take a 
liking to him. He is not likely to be 
cruel, hard or selfish with persons 


younger and weaker than himself. 
He will love home and he will be 
fond of society. He will be ambitious 
and enterprising; he will be prudent, 
conscientious, firm, respectful and 
sympathetic |. 

Fig. 313.—The front view shows 
rather a narrow head. Above and 
about the ears the head is not largely 
developed. While he willbe thorough 
and steadfast he will not be vicious, 
tricky or cruel nor very anxious 
about the dollar. He will be likely 
to study in the direction of educa- 
tional culture, but he will also be 
anxious to learn facts and historic 
incidents. He will enjoy the read- 
ing of stories on account of the his- 
toric statements. The upper angle 
of the eyebrow shows a squareness 
and indicates a systematical and 
orderly disposition. He will want 
everything systematized. He will 
wanta place for his things and he will 
look in the proper place for them, and 
will be annoyed if they are missing, 
for then he will be sure some one else 





FIG. 313. 
AGED 8 YEARS. 


WALLACE NELSON, 


besides himself has been there. He 
has large Mirthfulness, as shown in 
the front view at the upper and outer 
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cornersof the forehead. His wit will 
not be cruel or rough, nor remarkably 
cunning. It will be rather brilliant, 
open and enjoyable. He will not be 
selfish in money matters and he will 
not be severe in his temper. He 
may be sharp in his reproofs because 
they will be open and frank, but the 
frankness will consist more of direct- 
ness than it will of severity. He has 
a healthy face, and if he is fed rightly 
he will be sound in constitution and 
of good size. He isaclear thinker; 
rather practical in his intellect, strong 
in his morai feelings, strong also in 
the social side of life, but not very 
strong in what we call the selfish 
propensities. He might become a 
writer if he could have a good educa- 
tion, and he might also become a 
public speaker. He will be likely to 
show himself to better advantage in 
intellectual pursuits than he will in 
money-getting. 


- -o+ a 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By T E AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ AN AUNTIE’S 
Notions ABpout CHILDREN.” 


XCESSIVE self-consciousness, 
it is generally agreed, par- 
takes of the nature of moral disease. 
The person who cannot enter a 
room in which strangers are assem- 
bled without feeling himself the 
object of every one’s scrutiny may 
well be pitied as sincerely asa sufferer 
from any real physical disability, and 
that nervous bashfulness is.a serious 
drawback to the successful perform- 
ance of duties otherwise well within 
one’s power, incapacitating many a 
good worker and depriving the world 
at large of much valuable service, 
cannot be denied. 

Blushing, incoherent speech and a 
horrible fear of presenting an awk- 
ward figure to spectators may doubt- 
less be sometimes caused by sheer 
bodily or nervous weakness and 
occasionally by too poor an estimate 


of one’s own abilities ; but we also 
believe that self-consciousness is 
often a subtle form of selfishness and 
the natural result of an’ overweening 
desire for approbation. One of the 
most wretchedly self-conscious per- 
sons we ever knew, who could not 
enter a public assembly or meet a 
friend in the street without trembling 
from head to foot,and who was unable 
to write her own name with any one 
looking on, was a person remarkable 
for her strenuous endeavors to always 
speak and act ‘‘becomingly,” and 
produce an impression of immaculate 
propriety upon all with whom she 
came in contact. Her painful ner- 
vousness was the penalty paid. 

It is a singular psychical law that 
an excessive craving for the admira- 
tion of those about us should so often 
bring abouta precisely opposite effect, 
and that a burning aspiration after 
distinction in any public act or per- 
formance should result in miserable 
incapacity if not downright clumsi- 
ness or ignominious failure. While 
on the other hand may we not take 
it as a humble illustration of the 
great law that ‘‘he that loseth his 
life shall save it” when we note the 
charm and grace of manner, the 
freedom and calm capability of those 
in whom self is wholly forgotten in 
the interest of the work in hand. ora 
desire for the pleasure of others? 

The cure for self-consciousness and 
its train ‘of attendant discomforts is 
plainly self-oblivion. But the habit 
of a lifetime is hard to eradicate, 
Better would it be to check the 
earliest tendency to this weakness 
exhibited by childhood, and to avoid 
all training by which so dangerous a 
failing may be fostered. To afford 
a few modest hints on this point is 
the object of the present paper. 

It is remarkable how persistently, 
and in how great a variety of ways, 
parents, and sometimes teachers, 
endeavor to instil into the young this 
miserable contemplation of self. To 
‘* forget yourself” has actually come 
to be the equivalent of ill behavior, 
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instead of being, as it should, the 
normal attitude of the mind. 

This training begins when the lit- 
tle one is scar.ely out of arms. Of 
course every baby is a perfect beauty 
in the estimation of mamma and 
aunties, and they can scarcely be ex- 
pected to keep their opinion entirely 
to themselves. But is it wise to be 
continually praising Daisy’s ‘‘ lovely 
eyes’ or Bertie’s ‘‘ pretty curls”’ in 
the hearing of the little folks them- 
selves, or to set them to “‘ say so-and- 
so” or ‘‘do such-and-such” as an 
exhibition to every admiring friend ? 
Still worse is the practice, which we 
have known to be kept up until a girl 
was eleven or twelve years old, of 
quoting in her presence all the queer 
or clever things she said, even 
echoing, for the purpose of calling 
others’ attention, her every excla- 
mation or remark, and audibly com- 
menting on her every gesture or 
change of expression. ‘‘Oh, that 
little scream of delight!” or ‘‘ Dear, 
dear, what a long face!” or “* There’s 
a deep sigh!” or ‘‘You need not 
color up, my love, there’s nothing to 
blush about,” etc., until the unfortu- 
nate child becomes perpetually aware 
of herself and of the probable effect 
of every insignificant thing she says 
or does upon the spectators. Deri- 
sion, or unfavorable criticism if made 
in public, is quite as bad, the one 
producing conceit, the other a pain- 
ful self-depreciation. Audible re- 
marks, indeed, are not solely to 
blame; the eloquent glance and whis- 
per, the smile and nudge, are not 
unnoticed by the subject of them, 
and growing self-consciousness must 
be the result. 

How shou!d we like to be servedas 
many children are? How should we 
like to be hauled out from behind a 
curtain or captured when peeping in 
at a door to have our points exhib- 
ited toevery chance visitor?—whether 
it be the color of our hair, or the 
peculiarity of our thumbnails. To 
be told to shut our eyes that the 
length of our eye-lashes might be 


criticised, or commanded to trot 
across the room that the queer twist 
of one left leg might be displayed ; 
to be requested to smile that our 
dimples might be admired, or to 
‘*say”’ this or that because we do 
say it so funnily! Even to have to 
stand and be stared at while our lat- 
est delinquency was detailed would 
be painful or demoralizing according 
to our degree of moral development. 
No wonder that some little ones un- 
der such treatment become hope- 
lessly shy, others sadly conceited, 
while all have the lovely bloom of 
unconsciousness, chief grace of child- 
hood, rubbed off years before it need 
be. 

In the case of the little girl above- 
mentioned an extraordinary artifi- 
ciality of behavior was the result. She 
was perfectly self-possessed, but 
though no one could find fault with 
her deportment every word and 
movement had a cut-and-dried air 
that made its actual propriety un- 
pleasing. There was not a trace of 
spontaneity about her; every action 
gave one the impression of being 
practiced and prepared. For even 
in her little gushes of would-be 
childish glee there was an evident 
consciousness of glee, an awareness, 
so to speak, that such gushes were 
charming, and she plainly expected 
one to be charmed accordingly. 

Some delicate children are made 
self-conscious by perpetual comments 
made in their hearing on their symp- 
toms and general appearance. We 
have known a child never to cough 
ever so slightly without glancing 
round to note the effect upon a sym- 
pathizing audience. This is the 
commencement of that absorption in 
self which makes some invalids so 
unnecessarily disagreeable to those 
about them, the especial error into 
which the ailing are liable to fall. 

But the worst form of self-con- 
sciousness is doubtless the conscious- 
ness of one’s own superior virtue. 
This is the essence of priggishness. 
Those who are too prone—and which 
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of us is not?—to bask complacently 
in the approval of conscience and the 
comfortable belief that we are adorn- 
ing our profession, would do well to 
remember that consciousness of meri- 
torious conduct is a danger signal, 
marking the edge of that precipice 
called spiritual pride. The glow of 
satisfaction in having done good, 
which contemplates the happiness or 
benefit of someone else and forgets 
one’s personal instrumentality in the 
matter, is quite another thing. We 
may also reflect, if inclined to admire 
our own good example, that the 
moment we become agreeably aware 
of our own distinguished rectitude of 
behavior it is likely to become 
offensive to others. 

Certain smart juveniles are pecul- 
iarly liable to the fault of priggish- 
ness. They should rarely be praised, 
for they cannot bear it, and never at 
the expense of another. The exhor- 
tation to ‘* See how good Tommy is, 
and how well he behaves,” will only 
resut in making Tommy as much 
detested by others as he is beloved 
by himself. But children are such 
transparent little beings that self- 
satisfaction should be easily detected 
and quietly snubbed on its earliest 
manifestation. Let us teach them 
instead to forget themselves in some 
object outside themselves, to lose all 
thought of self in whole-hearted ab- 
sorption in others; to behave well, 
not because of a continual recollec- 
tion of their manners and what peo- 
ple will think of them, but because 
their minds are humble, and their 
hearts full of love. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
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BABY’S RIGHTS. 


ABIES are human, and, like 
grown-up human beings, have 

their rights. But few people appear 
to think so. How would any man 
enjoy having nearly everyone who 
entered his house tickle him in the 
ribs and ‘‘keechee” at him and not 
expect him to protest against such 


treatment. Yet in such a way are 
most babies treated to make them 
laugh; and because they are unable 
to speak they have.to endure it. 
Babies should be kept free from all 
nervous excitement and as quiet as 
possible. They should not be made 
to laugh immoderately, because it 
induces wind to gather within the 
stomach, and many a violent fit of 
crying is occasioned thereby. 

When my second child was an 
infant of some five months I had, 
one day, a houseful of company. I 
was busied with waiting upon them 
and the babe was passed about from 
one to another, each guest trying to 
outdo the last in making him laugh. 

I did not find time to pay much 
attention to my child until the com- 
pany had left, when I found him, 
limp and weak, pulse a fecble flutter, 
and a cold perspiration covering his 
body. 

The babe had not been fed for 
some time, but would not nurse, only 
lying perfectly motionless, with wide 
open eyes. Becoming alarmed, a 
physician was called, who said: 
‘*The child has the appearance of 
having passed through some undue 
excitement, which has brought on 
nervous collapse.” 

I told the physician the events of 
the afternoon, and he thought that 
sufficiently accounted for the baby’s 
condition. After that night of 
anxious watching and my baby’s slow 
recovery, I forbade all tickling and 
undue tossing of him. 

Perhaps few children would have 
been thrown into the same condition, 
yet those who are of the nervous 
temperament should be protected 
against such danger. 

R. ROSALIE SILL, 

CHILDREN will learn bad habits 
from the unwise treatment they re- 
ceive which will mar their health and 
happiness for life. The same chil- 
dren under wiser treatment might be 
patterns of all that is good and use- 
ful. 
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A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY. 


By HARRIET 


HE deductions drawn from a 
pursuance of that most inter- 
esting subject, heredity, while neces- 
sarily more or less theoretical, be- 
come, after patient gathering and 
comparing of evidences, recognizable 
laws, the varying of which is so 
noticeably in degree, rather than in 
fact, that we may safely guide our 
acts thereby, and be enabled to con- 
tribute our quota toward helping our 
fellows. 

The accompanying table was the 
outcome of a passing curiosity re- 
garding a group of our foreign-born 
population with which I had been 
familiar for many years, and the les- 
sons it carries of cause and effect so 
manifest that it seemed worth re- 
porting. 

The theory that vices or virtues 
are inheritable is true in a measure, 
although not nearly so much so as 
many people imagine. But that like 
begets like is unquestionable; by 
which I mean that the cause of the 
apparently inherited result issearched 
for too far back. Itshould belooked 
for first in the pre-natal period. And 
even at that time sudden happenings 
are not nearly as disastrous as is 
commonly supposed. It is the long- 
continued processes which bear re- 
sults, and it is this point which my 
account illustrates. 


MARY AND JOHN. 


1. Mary married Frank, a German, 
and had: 


Mary, 
Frank, died aged 23 years. 
Annie, “ ‘<c 23 é 


E. B. Loomis. 
John, died aged 25 years 
Nellie, ‘* 23 
George, ‘ “é 24 “6 
Kate, sé ae 22 ae 
Fred. 


2. Ann married Edward, Scotch- 
Irish, and had: 

Mary, 
Kate, 
Annie, t twins 

Nellie, ; 

Edward, died aged 24 years. 


3. Ellen married Thomas, Irish, 
and had: 
Boy, died in infancy. 
Mary, died aged 6 years. 
Susan, ‘‘ 4 
Thomas, 
Mary, 
Susan, died aged 19 years. 
John, sé “eé 6 
Nannie, ‘6 ‘é 5 sé 

Mary and John, and their three 
daughters, emigrated to America from 
the north of Ireland, early in the 
fifties. They were of the better class 
of laborers, large-framed, healthy 
and vigorous, blue-eyed and brown- 
haired, excepting the father and 
second daughter, who were nearly 
black-haired and were also somewhat 
shorter and thicker than the others, 

The eldest daughter had rather fine 
features, an especially good head, 
was very pretty, and of a very pleas- 
ant disposition, perhaps indicating a 
more perfect temporary adjustment 
of moods at the time of parental 
union than the others were favored 
with, they returning to the original 
type of contracted foreheads, and 
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large lower cranial developments— 
the second daughter being ofa gloomy 
disposition, and the younger, sullen. 

The daughters were very skillful 
in fine embroidery, and learned to 
read soon afterarriving. They found 
situations as domestics, and prided 
themselves on performing their duties 
quickly—also well—and thus get- 
ting time to earn extra money by 
embroidery. The father was acci- 
dently killed a few years later, and 
the mother supported herself for many 
years by laundry work. She lived to 
a great age, continuing well and 
active to the last. 

At about twenty-one years Mary 
married a German farm laborer, three 
years her senior, and much above her 
ineducation. He washealthy, short, 
and thick-set, blue-eyed and flaxen- 
haired, had a fine forehead, nose and 
upper lip, a coarse under lip and chin, 
a very heavy jaw, large, coarsely 
built hands, and small shapely feet. 
He was industrious, sober, kindly in 
prosperity, greatly depressed in ad- 
versity, and inclined to be just, but 
not generous, as evinced by a wel- 
come to the aged mother-in-law one 
year in three, and an utter indiffer- 
ence during the other two. He suc- 
cumbed,in middle life, to pneumonia. 

Ann married at twenty a Scotch- 
Irish laborer of twenty-five, who could 
read and write. He was healthy, 
short, stocky, blue-eyed and red- 
haired, had neither any fine or coarse 
features, but was simply of an even 
ordinariness. He was sober, indus- 
trious, thrifty, kind, cheerful and 
generous, as evinced by an affection- 
ate welcome to his mother-in-law for 
his apportioned year, frequent invi- 
tations to visit during the other two, 
an a final insistence on her living in 
his family altogether, where she was 
an honored member. Soon after 
marrying he became gardener, and 
his wife laundress, for a wealthy fam- 
ily, where they continued for many 
years. 

Ellen married at nineteen a North 
of Ireland laborer of twenty-five, 


healthy and rugged, an occasional 
but never excessive drinker, illiterate, 
tall and spare, gray-eyed and black- 
haired. His forehead and upper 
cranium were thin, low and mis- 
shapen; eyes, close together; nose, 
thin and ‘‘ knuckly ”; mouth, coarse, 
with repulsively large teeth, and a 
large, heavily-built jaw. 

He was tricky, witty, obscene but 
never profane; doggedly rather than 
intelligently industrious, a _ kind 
neighbor, but brutal in his family, and 
of a shirking, cowardly disposition. 

Here were the foundations of three 
families, which apparently would 
justify expectations of health and 
sobriety, industry and thrift, and at 
least passable intelligence. Mary 
and Ellen had eight children each, 
coming at intervals of not more than 
two years; having only neighborhood 
care at childbirth, doing all of their 
housework and a large share of the 
farm work on their small farms, 
while their husbands went out as day 
laborers; their food being of the 
cheapest and coarsest kind. Later 
Ellen’s husband went into specialties 
on his own farm, compelling her to 
work with him in the field and hiring 
no other help. 

Ann had five children inside of six 
years, doing only her own house 
work meantime, and having suitable 
care at each birth, and living plainly 
but generously. 

Mary's children were all flaxen- 
haired but Frank and Kate, all short 
but John, Kate and Fred, and all 
very lean and scrawny but Fred. The 
girls were all industrious, frugal, 
gloomy in disposition, and excep- 
tionally bright in the public school. 
Two became teachers, and two, 
clerks. The boys wereall exception- 
ally dull in school, pugnacious and 
of low propensities, especially Fred, 
who seemed to develop sensually at 
the expense of every other faculty. 
Mary and Kate married but were 
childless. The deaths were all from 
consumption. 

Of Ann’s children, Mary was red- 
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haired, Edward light brown-haired 
and the rest black-haired. The two 
oldest and one twin were of average 
height and well developed. Nellie 
was small and lean, and Edward tall 
and lean. All were of pleasant dis- 
positions, and the boy was a shallow 
wit, with a strong leaning toward 
obscenity. They were of ordinary 
intelligence in school. Nellie became 
a teacher,and when her health allows, 
follows it, but is consumptive. 
Edward was given a college educa- 
tion, and soon after completing it 
died of consumption. It should be 
stated that his education was more 
to gratify the ambition of his family, 
than from any capacity on his part. 
The others married early, are healthy 
and vigorous, and have growing 
families of healthy children. 

Ellen’s first child was very feeble 
and died in a few months. All of 
her children were puny, stunted and 
scrawny. All were light complex- 
ioned but Thomas, whose hair was 
black. Those who died in childhood 
had scarlet fever. Of the others, 
Thomas is almost an idiot, has no low 
propensities, is honest, and an un- 
tiring worker in the heaviest farm 
labor. Mary married, is childless 
and consumptive. Susan died of con- 
sumption. None of the children ever 
showed any liveliness of disposition 
except John, who was so precocious 
in trickery, vulgarity and general 
viciousness that it was accounted a 
mercy—outside of the family—that 
he died young. 

The three mothers are all in good 
health and circumstances at present. 
The sons-in-law are all Americans of 
good standing and education. A 
peculiarity common to the sons, be- 
side their innate vulgarity, was a 
most uncouth gait. It had been 
somewhat overcome in Ann's son, by 
environment and persistent training, 
but in the others was very noticeable. 

This little group of statistics shows 
several points. The constitutions of 
the mothers enabled them to sustain 


severe hardships, not to say abuse, 
and come out of the battle uninjured. 
But while their vitality was sufficient 
for themselves, they had but little to 
impart to their offspring. Itis prob- 
able that if there had been longer in- 
tervals between the births of Ann’s 
children she would have had no feeble 
ones, the other conditions being good. 
The children of the other sisters had 
little vitality to start with, and while 
growing were simply ‘‘filled’’ with 
the cheapest food obtainable. 

There appeared to be a slight 
hereditary mental, moral and physi- 
cal deficiency in the mothers, to 
judge from the similarities in the 
sons. These peculiarities were 
strengthened in the case of Mary by 
her morally deficient and physically 
ill-balanced husband; counteracted 
in the case of Ann by her husband’s 
mental and physical balance and his 
moral excellence, and intensified in 
the case of Ellen by her husband’s 
mental and moral obliquities. 

Inherited tendencies may remain 
undeveloped, or modified, or even 
become almost entirely eradicated, by 
environment ; or, again, may over- 
power all environment by some com- 
plication of forces. But when a 
woman is called upon constantly to 
fulfill all her functions, however over- 
worked, exhausted, underfed she may 
be, or discouraged and disgusted, 
her children will almost surely lack 
vitality, health beauty and mental 
strength. There will be a lack of 
fiber in every direction, or a concen- 
trated lack in one direction. 

A woman may habitually work 
hard, even to utter weariness, while 
bearing children and yet her off- 
spring be perfect and entire, warting 
nothing. But she must be generously 
and suitably nourished, and, what is 
equally important, loved and cher- 
ished. For the children of a happy 
wife, however hard she may work, 
will be immeasurably superior, mor- 
ally, mentally and physically, to 
those of an unhappy wife. 
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ANOTHER “ DRINK CURE.” 


E have cures and antidotes for 
the alcoholic ad nauseam, but 
now comes one who tells the story of 
his emancipation in so simple a form 
that we are led to repeat it, especially 
as it is no secret or patented remedy 
that is exploited. This brave fel- 
low says: Two months after I had 
signed the pledge I had a craving for 
a drink of whisky so strong that I 
could see nothing else but drinks 
about me and felt as if I must have 
at least one. I told a friend my state 
of mind. Hesaid: ‘* You need not 
drink. I can tell you a substitute 
that will stop your discomfort. Get 
a bowl of ice water and a raw potato; 
peel it and cut down one end of it to 
a size convenient to take in the 
mouth. Dip the potato in the ice 
water and suck it every time you 
think you must have a whisky.” I 
did as he advised. I took the bowl 
of ice water and the potato and 
placed them ona table at the head 
of my bed, and would dip the potato 
in the water and place it between my 
lips every few moments till I went to 
sleep. I awoke free from my desire 
to drink whisky, and have been free 
from itever since. That one treatment 
eradicated my craving for whisky for 
all the time that has since elapsed. 


+o+ --— 


A GAME THAT CULTIVATES 
COURTESY. 

HILE the tendency to the 
indulgence in games and 

sports, athletic and _ otherwise, 
appears to be on the increase, and cer- 
tain forms of sport that are very much 
indulged in by college boys are char- 
acterized by too much rough and 
tumble, there isone game that seems 
to have a moral influence in the right 
direction. We do not refer to the 
social croquet of course; everybody 
knows that somehow this game has 
an element in it that provokes dispu- 
tation and ill-humor. We never saw 
a game of this kind played through 


without some display of ‘‘ temper” 
on the part of one or more of the 
players. But the game we have in 
mind is comparatively new, and is an 
importation, we think, from bonnie 
Scotland—golf. A writer in Harper's 
Weekly has observed the moral side 
of it, and is led to commend it on 
that line. He says: 

** Golf is a good game, in spite of 
the fact that it bids fair to become a 
mania, and not the least of its qual- 
ifications is the serious and dignified 
attitude toward creation, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, that it imposes 
upon its followers. Golf is a school 
of good manners as well as a contest 
in skill, and a knowledge of its eti- 
quette is fully as important as cor- 
rectness in ‘‘addressing”’ or ability 
to loft a ball neatly over a bunker. 
The ‘‘hazards”’ encountered in the 
rules of the game are quite as real as 
the actual ‘ Walkinshaw’s Grave’ or 
‘Hell’ bunker, and the novice who 
disregards them will quickly be made 
sensible of his mistake the first time 
that he tees his ball upon a first-class 
course. 

‘*The American temperament, ac- 
customed to the ferocious hurly-burly 
of a Yale-Princeton football match 
and the noisy saturnalia of an ‘ Amer- 
ica Cup’ race, meets with something 
like a shock when it runs up for the 
first time against the awesome so- 
lemnity that pervades the ‘ putting- 
green.’ A whisper is in bad form, 
while an unguarded laugh would be 
sacrilege. Were it not for the red 
coats one would feel constrained to 
take off his hat, and it is only under 
cover of the most perfect and respect- 
ful silence that the interment cere- 
monies are finally completed. 

‘* Let all things be done decently 
and in order,” is the golfer’s text, 
and the discipline should be worth 
something to Young America. Golf 
is preéminently a game of good 
society, and it rests upon the founda- 
tion stones of courtesy to and con- 
sideration for others. The player 
who speaks or moves during his 
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opponent’s stroke, or who drives to 
the putting-green when it is already 
occupied, or who fails to replace the 
divot of turf cut out by an iron 
stroke, has committed a capital 
golfing sin; and while ignorance may 
meet with some measure of forbear- 
ance, there is no mercy for the 
habitual offender or the incorrigible 
boor. Unvarying respect for the 
rights and feelings of others, in 
which is included all due care for 
the preservation of the links them- 
selves, is the essence of the true 
golfing spirit. Add to this the cul- 
tivation of patience under discour- 
agement, fortitude under misfortune, 
coolness in adversity and moderation 
in victory, and golf means something 
more than merely walking three miles 
to knock a quinine pill into an empty 
tomato-can.”’ 

All hail noble golf (pronounced 
goff)! we say, and would advise that 
it be taught our boys and girls 
generally. 

npetiiltinisismaiman 


TO WOO SLEEP. 


LEEPLESSNESS is always an- 
noying, and that it is exhaust- 

ing everyone knows. When it is 
occasioned by worry the only way 
to find relief is by stopping the cur- 
rent of thought. There is power 
enough in each one of us, if we know 
how to use it, to suspend the brain 
action and to force back the crush 
and hurry of the thoughts that are 
tormenting us. The process is sim- 
ply to insist and persist, by a strenu- 
ous action of the will, in fixing the 
mind upon a single object, however 
insignificant it may be, and the more 
so the better. Then hold it there 
determined not to let go, and seeing 
nothing but that one object. It may 
be a nail driven in the wall, a hole in 
a wall or any other fixed object. 
This is so simple a thing that the 
reader may doubt its efficacy in over- 
coming and relieving the wearing and 
distressing suffering of insomnia. 
Let him try it and be relieved as 


others have, times without number. 
Let the reader try this simple experi- 
ment carefully, and if it does not send 
him to sleep then there is some 
trouble in the brain that needs the 
physician’s care. 


——@o— 





ONE ADVANTAGE OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL SySTEM.—While the thought- 
less may look upon the mind as one 
grand whole, the ruler or subject of 
the individual, as each may deter- 
mine—too often an abject.slave of 
the propensities—the phrenologist 
dissects it, classifies its various pro- 
pensities, faculties and sentiments, 
with due regard to their relations to 
the brain-throne, assigning to each its 
appropriate sphere of activity, so 
classifying and systematizing all that 
they may well represent a science, 
giving the mind its legitimate pre- 
éminence in the animal economy. 
While the one degrades the mind, 
making it the victim of sensual grati- 
fications, dragging it down to a low 
level, brutalizes it, the other makes 
it worthy of study, investigation, re- 
search, a source of much happiness, 
presenting the true and intelligent 
man a noble being. 


Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 


->-o-——____—_ 


STEEL GRINDERS AND CONSUMP- 
TION.—According to the British Medt- 
cal Journal, ‘‘out of 100 deaths 
among all adult males in England, 
13.8 are due to consumption; out of 
100 deaths among the grinders in the 
cutlery trade who are specially sub- 
ject to the disease, 33.1 are due to 
it, while the proportion for the tele- 
graph operators is 46.6in 100. More 
than half of them die of diseases of 
the respiratory organs, against 24 
per cent. only in all other occupa- 
tions.” 

All industries involving exposure to 
dust and fine particles of matter 
thrown into the air surrounding the 
worker, have some injurious effect 
upon the breathing apparatus. 

















NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Archaic Thermometers.—A short 
time ago Mr. Maze described what was prob- 
ably the first mercurial thermometer, and 
he now gives (Comptes Rendus, cxxi., 230) 
particulars of the first alcoholic thermome- 
ter used in Paris. During the year 1657 
the Queen of Poland sent an envoy named 
Buratin on a mission to Italy, and he 
brought back numerous presents from the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, among which 
there were several thermometers. One of 
these was afterward sent to Ismaei Boul- 
lian, of Paris, and is described as being 
like the modern form, but with a somewhat 
flattened bulb. The alcohol was not col- 
ored, and the tube was exactly a decimeter 
in length, being graduated with marks in 
black enamel. Every tenth mark, however, 
was larger than the rest and in white in- 
stead of black enamel. 


Huxley as a Scientist.—In an 
excellent review of this distinguished ob- 
server and critic republished in Zétte/l’s 
Living Age this occurs: It is commonly 
said of Huxley that he was a naturalist by 
the accident of events who should have 
been a statesman and leaderof men. I do 
not believe it. It seems to me that, like all 
great men, he shaped his own career and 
made it congruous with the leading activi- 
ties of his mind. In all his multifarious 
pursuits his methods were those that made 
the young surgeon of the “‘ Rattlesnake” 
famous among men of science in his day. 
His natural gifts were a carefuland patient 
habit of observation, the keenest dis- 
crimination of differences, and a swift 
judgment of resemblances. His literary 
style, his brilliant rhetoric and acute dis- 
putation came to him slowly; they were 
the outcome of laborious effort and con- 
tinual practice. He became the apostle 
of Darwin from resolute conviction. He 
became a leading exponent of science to 
the non-scientific, not from any inborn 
craving for the excitement of the success- 
ful orator, but from the fervent conviction 





of the scientific man, that science could be 
best advanced by interesting people in its 
methods and conclusions. He found in 
science the real vocation, and in scientific 
investigation the chief interest of his life. 
He gave, and gave generously, work and 
time to problems and pursuits outside his 
branch of knowledge, and he achieved a 
commanding influence in regions gener- 
ally beyond the sphere of men ef science. 


Typical New England Woman. 
—The Boston 7ranscripft is responsible for 
this characterization : 

The typical New England woman is the 
most devoted of mothers, but in that, as in 
everything else, she is a Martha. The 
typical American child is very bad, and it 
is a wonder that so many of them escape 
hanging before they are twenty-one. The 
New England child is not bad, though, in 
the commonly accepted sense, but he is 
extremely apt to be so preternaturally 
good that he deserves hanging. He is 
read to and talked with and prayed over, 
until all the latent priggishness in him is 
developed, and he becomes a little monster 
of virtue. The conscientious mother 
explains everything to him as far as she 
can, and the child naturally thinks he 
knowsit all. He reasons solemnly between 
right and wrong, and has convictions on 
all subjects before he isin his teens. Of 
course the great majority get over this in 
time, but that does not make the system 
right. There is an unruly age in a boy 
which is no more wickedness that the 
sprouting of his moustache. But one 
often hears the conscience-ridden New 
England mother mourning over these lads 
as if they were all well started on their 
way to State’s prison, Anything will serve 
a really good, pious, upright, self-sacrificing 
New England woman to borrow trouble 
on, especially if she is well-to-do in the 
world. If she has a carriage she can con- 
trive to get more trouble out of that car- 
riage than any other woman could get 
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out of a fire, an epidemic, and an execu- a statue of whom is in Berlin. He lived 
tion in the house, all at the same time. in the reign of Queen Ramaka. On this 


What with the physical condition of the 
horses and the spiritual condition of the 
coachman, and the awful doubt whether 
she has taken her poor relations driving 
as often as she ought, she can have a regu- 
lar orgy of doubts and reproaches and 
questionings over what never was meant 
to be a trouble at all. Her failings lean 
to virtue’s side—but she will certainly 
inherit some of the judgments foretold by 
Dante in regard to those who “ willfully 
dwellin sadness.” If a whole generation 
of New England women could be born 
without consciences it would be a bless- 
ing—and it would certainly improve their 
looks immensely. 


Recent Discoveries in Egypt.— 
Under the auspices of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration fund, work of excavation of great 
importance has been carried on during the 
past three winters near Thebes. The most 
interesting object lately unearthed is the 
temple of Der-el Bahri (der-el-bah’re), 
which stands on the opposite side of the 
Nile from the temple Amon at Karnak, ata 
point where the great limestone cliffs of the 
old river bank fold back into the western 
desert. At the base of the scar and dove- 
tailed into a corner of the rock, the 
architect has planted the temple. When 
work was begun this lovely ancient edifice 
was covered with a mass of rubbish in 
some places no less than forty feet in thick- 
ness ; this has been cleared away. 

The temples of Egypt were of two kinds 
—those standing freely upon the plains, or 
gigantic caverns hewn into the cliff’s side. 
The temple of Der-el-Bahri is a combina- 
tion of both. The great platforms, no less 
than three in number, rising like three 
gigantic steps, one higher than the other, 
are merely the approach to the temple. 
The holy of holies, the sanctuary of Amon, 
to which great god of Thebes the building 
is dedicated, lies in the cliff side, and for 
no less than sixty feet the visitor pene- 
trates the solid rock to examine its 
features. In addition to the temple there 
are many rock hewn halls and shrines to 
which entrance may be found from the 
platforms. 

The architect of the temple was Senmut, 


statue is an inscription in which an attempt 
has been made to combine the actual and 
assumed sex of this kingly queen: ‘‘I was 
a great man who loved his Jord, and I 
gained the favor of my gucen,. He exalted 
me before the face of the land to the rank 
of overseer of Ais house and purveyor of 
the land. Iwas chief over the chiefs, head 
of the architects; I executed Ais orders in 
the land. I lived under the lady of the 
land, Queen Ramaka living eternally.” This 
queen reigned fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, two hundred years before the He- 
brews fled from Egypt. 


The Story of “Primitive Man” 
is the title of a recent book from the press 
of Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York. 
In the space of 190 pages the author, Ed- 
ward Clodd, tells in a very attractive style 
what is fairly known regarding the prehis- 
toric races, what has been gleaned by stu- 
dents from the old river beds, lake bot- 
toms, caverns, sepulchers, and _ refuse 
heaps concerning man’s doings before there 
were any writers. Mr. Clodd is well 
known as the author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Creation,” ‘‘A Primer of Evolution,” and 
‘* The Childhood of Religions,” and is well 
acquainted with the subject which he here 
epitomizes. After discussing the place of 
man in the earth’s life history and the 
earth’s time-history, he describes the im- 
plements and other remains of primitive 
man that have been found, and states what 
may reasonably be inferred from them 
concerning human life at the time they 
were laid down. He divides this ancient 
period into the. customary ages, but re- 
cords his conviction that no hard-and-fast 
line can be drawn between the two stone 
ages. ‘*The revolution wrought by met- 
als,” he says, ‘‘is the greatest that the 
world has yet seen or that it will ever 
see.” Mr. Clodd takes frequent occasion 
to call attention to the workings of evolu- 
tion in human affairs. There are an 
abundance of instructive illustrations, and 
for frontispiece the author has chosen the 
well-known picture by Gabriel Max show- 
ing the appearance of the ‘‘ancestors of 
man.” 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiamin ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLaTo. 


Epcar C, BEALL, 


M.D., Epiror. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1895. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


E have just reached the last 
number of our Journal in the 
last year of the first century in the 
history of the great discovery of 
Dr. Francis Joseph Gall. The oc- 
casion naturally awakens our re- 
trospective vision and directs our 
thoughts to the future. THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL has _ passed 
through the last three years of 
general financial panic without re- 
ceiving a fatal wound, but to say 
that we have not met with great 
difficulties would be untrue. We are 
deeply sensible of our inability with 
limited capital to compete in point 
of display with the great literary 
magazines which are sustained by 
millionaires. But we are equally 
convinced that the material is 
abundant in the domain of phren- 
ology to render a periodical as 
attractive as it is possible for any 
publication of a scientific character 
to be. 
If thereis beauty and a poetic sug- 
gestion to the botanist in the leaf of 


a flower, surely there is beauty and 
infinite suggestion to the phrenologist 
in the contempiation of the human 
eye. If there is aught of interest to 
the geologist in the cold, rocky crust 
of the earth, there is also material 
for a life study to the phrenologist 
in the structure of the human frame. 
If the astronomer is awed and hal- 
lowed by the sublimity of his theme, 
and in the distant stars presages 
some wondrous future for our earth, 
the phrenologist can see in the arches 
of the human brain the potencies 
that some day will lift our race 
into the unbroken’ sunlight of 
universal intelligence and _ love. 
If chemistry can specify the elements 
that compose all substances in earth 
and air, phrenology can explain the 
elements that stud the mental firma- 
ment with stars of thought and hope, 
and so lead us to understand the 
springs of wish and will in our fel- 
lows and ourselves that our lives may 
be rounded in usefulness and joy. 
Surely no other science deals more 
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directly with the most vital human 
interests, and we have no need to 
consider phrenology of inferior rank 
because the world at large does not 
appreciate it. Its isolation is a sign 
of its dignity rather than the reverse. 
It is no mark of superiority that a 
subject should be understood and 
accepted by everybody. If it is ever 
justifiable to be proud of any posses- 
sion, we should be proud of our 
knowledge of the science founded by 
Dr. Gall. 

This is a science whose objects ex- 
tend far beyond the pleasure it gives 
to individual students. Its funda- 
mental purpose is no less than the ra- 
tional, moral and intellectual educa- 
tion of the race. Therefore, in ask- 
ing our friends to promulgate phren- 
ology we are really asking them to 
benefit themselves. Anything -that 
improves the tone of the community 
at large will reflect credit and advan- 
tage to every individual whether he 
directly perceives the benefit or not. 

We hope in the coming year to 
introduce more variety in the JOURNAL 
than it has ever contained before. 
We hope to discuss human nature in 
all its phases, but particularly practi- 
cal character reading and the appli- 
cation of phrenology to choice of pur- 
suits, adaptation in marriage, training 
of children, etc. We hope to have 
many more illustrations than we have 
had heretofore. We hope to con- 
tinue the phrenographs from personal 
examinations of celebrities, and also 
to illustrate character and talent as 
shown in special features of the face, 
by cheirognomy and by handwriting. 
It is a part of our plan also to make 
the hygienic department more largely 
advisory, so that our readers will need 





few if any drugs. In a word, we 
propose to bring the magazine more 
fully up to date as to methods and 
quality of subject matter. We ask 
your friendly codperation, for we 
need it, and because it will reflect to 
your own advantage and to the wel- 
fare of future generations. If we do 
not fulfill our duty in the matter it 
will not be for want of enthusiastic 
€ffort on our part, but rather be- 
cause we are hemmed in by the 
cold, hard wall of apathy in the 
public mind. We wish you all a 
Merry Christmas. 





—~¢————— 


MRS. WELLS’ SKETCHES. 


HE series of biographical 
sketches of eminent phren- 
ologists contributed to the JouRNAL 
by Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells is 
drawing to a close. These brief 
histories taken together will forma 
unique and valuable addition to the 
literature of phrenology, and it is 
probable that they will appear next 
year in a handsome volume. Mrs. 
Wells, who exhibited remarkable 
vigor of body and mind for a person 
of her age in her lectures before the 
Institute this fall, is resting a little, 
as it were, and will not favor us witn 
another of her sketches until the 
January number. She has presented 
the phrenological pioneers in alpha- 
betical order, and has now reached 
W, so that next month we may ex- 
pect the beginning of some interest- 
ing facts concerning her distinguished 
husband and herself, together with 
her famous brothers, Lorenzo N. 
Fowler, of London, and the late O. 
S. Fowler, so universally known in 
this country. 
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THE DEATH MASK OF NAPOLEON. 


NUMBER of southern 
south-western papers have 
recently published accounts of an 
alleged discovery in Matamoras, 
Mexico, of Dr. Antomarchi’s death 
mask of the first Napoleon. Natur- 
ally enovgh the unearthing of this 
important relic has awakened a 
great deal of interest, and the family 
to whom it is said to belong are 
receiving many congratulatory ex- 
pressions from the press. Now 
we certainly do not wish to rob 
Mexico of any glory that may attach 
to the possession of this death mask, 
but in justice to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology we beg to say 
that an authentic copy of the same 
mask has been in our cabinet for over 
fifty years, and is in a perfect state 
of preservation. 

Mrs. Wells states that this cast 
was obtained in Philadelphia, she 
thinks, from George Combe, who 
brought it from Scotland. Col. Mc- 
Kinney, who was once an Indian 
agent, well known in those days, 
brought an elderly Frenchman to the 
office, one day, and requested Mrs. 
Wells to show him the cabinet, and 
when he came to the cast of Na- 
poleon’s head the old man burst into 
tears and cried like a child, saying 
that this was the first true likeness 
of Napoleon he had seen since he 
left France. That was good evi- 
dence that the cast was genuine. He 
also said that all the English portraits 
of Napoleon were caricatures. This 
old Frenchman had been a body ser- 
vant of Napoleon and loved him 
like a brother. This cast was taken 
at St. Helena after the General's 
death, by Dr. Antomarchi, who was 


and 


an opponent of Dr. Gall, and yet 
this mask which he gave to the world 
was corroborative of the truth of 
phrenology. 





—a 
A WORD TO THE SKEPTICS. 

HERE are still a great many 

** disbelievers in phrenology,”’ 

to use their own expression. We 
should prefer to say that the trouble 
lies in their lack of information, orin 
their natural inaptitude for judging 
the evidences of our science. For 
example, in the two accompanying 
drawings there is a contrast in the 
development which ought not to 
escape the eye, as we think, of the 
most ordinary and untrained ob- 
server. Surely no one should need 
to study phrenological books or 
make a series of examinations of 
heads in order to perceive the differ- 
ence here. We beg the reader to 
dismiss for the time being even the 
memory of the vulgar and utterly in- 
appropriate word ‘‘ bump,” but to re- 
member that in physics there is the 
idea of mass, of extension, of length, 
of breadth, of thickness, of di- 
ameter, etc. What could be sim- 
pler than the fact that the brain mass 
in one of these heads is high in the 
crown without forming a knob on the 
surface, and that the brain substance 
is very deficient in the same region 
of the other head without producing 
a pit in the skull? By keeping in 
mind the position of the ear, the 
whole mystery of practical phrenol- 
ogy is cleared away. Why is it that 
even the great college professors 
cannot grasp a thought as simple as 
this? It often reminds us of the 
German adage, ‘* Je gelehrter, je 
Certain it is that the 





verkehrter.”’ 
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men most deeply learned, under the 
old system of education, are often 
the slowest to appreciate a doctrine 
based upon common sense. 

In the boy’s head with the high 
crown we have an excellent illustra- 
tion of great self-esteem. A dozen 
years ago or more this lad was known 
to the public as the ‘‘ Boy Preacher.” 
He addressed large congregations 
and discussed profound questions in 





‘THE BOY PREACHER.” 


LARGE’ SELF - ESTEEM. 


theology without the least embar- 
rassment or diffidence. As a young 
child he had infinitely more self-re- 
liance than Mr. Sol Smith Russell 
ever had after he was a man thirty 
years old. Mr. Russell, whom we 
have examined personally, is natu- 
rally one of the most modest of men. 
He betrays this peculiarity in a 
manner we have observed also in 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, by appearing 
chiefly in plays that afford no oppor- 
tunity for the display of dignity. Al- 
though Mr. Russell is a genius in his 


profession, and one whom we have 
always greatly admired, it always 
seemed to us that he was never so 
happy or perfectly at ease on the stage 
as when romping with a troop of 
children, or mimicking an awkward, 
rustic youth. 

Some day we shall doubtless give 
an extended phrenograph of this 
famous comedian, but for the present 
we wish merely to ask the skeptics to 





SOL SMITH RUSSELL. 
SMALL SELF - ESTEEM. 


step out into the full glare of simple 
facts like these when they state their 
objections to phrenology. In view 
of cranial differences like these, how 
small and absurd is the talk about 
variations of a tenth of aninch in the 
thickness of the plates of the skull! 
Then there is another class of object- 
ors who say, ‘‘ Oh, well, we believe 
in regional phrenology; we believe 
in the grand divisiens you make on 
the brain, the continents and states, 
so to speak, but not the counties.” 
This is about as irrational as it would 
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be to say to Paderewski before hear- 
ing him play, ‘* Well, I believe your 
fingers could run over those white 
keys fast enough for ‘Old Hundred,’ 
or ‘ Pleyel’s Hymn,’ but I don’t believe 
you could ever skip over those black 
keys fast enough to execute one of 
Beethoven's difficult sonatas.” 

It should be remembered that 
phrenological character reading isa 
science and an art that requires years 
of study and practice, and that no 
one who has not looked into the mat- 
ter should expect to be able to under- 
stand how many ways there may be 
for us to do with ease what to him 





seems an insurmountably difficult 
thing. 
* 
THE CLOSE OF THE INSTITUTE 
SESSION. 


HE concluding exercises of the 
Institute Class of 1895 were 
well attended and evidently enjoyed. 
The excellence of the students’ ad- 
dresses was a great surprise to the 
members of the faculty, in spite of 
their facilities for previously judging 
the talents of the speakers. The 
students took full advantage of this 
opportunity to ‘‘talk back,” as it 
were, and we are sure that if they go 
before the public with as much elo- 
quence, elegance of diction and 
earnestness of purpose as they mani- 
fested before us, they will become 
shining lights in the profession. 
These addresses will be published in 
a few weeks in pamphlet form. 

In accordance with a custom of the 
JouRNAL for several years, we pub- 
lish a photo-engraving of the class 
and the instructors, which appears 
this month as our frontispiece. It is 
. perhaps needless to say that in so 


large a group few if any of the indi- 
viduals look their best. But we be- 
lieve that this array of new. faces will 
forcibly remind our readers that, so 
far from being on the wane, phren- 
ology is really constantly increasing 
its army of friends. 
a See 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENARY. 
E have received a few letters re- 
garding the proposed cele- 
bration next year of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Dr. Gall’s first 
lectures, but nothing very definite has 
yet been determined. Let us hear 
from others. The British phrenolo- 
gists, we learn from Prof. L. N. 
Fowler, of London, are making 
preparations for a commemorative 
congress. Surely we should not be 
behind the old world in this. 
inetteeneiiiiidbeanas 
FINANCIAL GROWTH. 
HERE are many wonderful and 
startling things for political 
economists to consider in the financial 
affairs of our country, and it is well 
for those who have mathematical 
talent to keep an eye open to the 
accumulating problems. Our friend, 
Henry C. Backus, has just handed 
us the following paragraph, which we 
think will be of interest: 

‘*In 1840 there was in the savings 
banks of the State of New York less 
than five millions and a half of dol- 
lars, and it is expected that by the 
1st of January, 1896, there will be 
in the one hundred and twenty-six 
savings banks and the trust companies 
of the entire State, one thousand, 
two hundred millions. Inthe forties 
of this century the whole taxes of 
the State of New York were less 
than four millions of dollars per 
annum, and at the present time they 
are between sixty and seventy mil- 
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lions perannum. Taxes have grown 
fifteen times, but the population has 
not grown to that amount. In 1840 


we had nearly three millions of 
people, and now we have between 
six and seven millions.” 





{: fur fj orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 





WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coriributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
wided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fuil 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Bdgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutturg, Science oF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten lader, 
avoid misunderstandings,avd secure earlier attention 








THE MOON AND THE WEATHER QUESTION, 
—Does the moon have any effect upon the 
weather? J. G. 


ANSWER.—We think that the old folks 
notions on this subject are largely mythi- 
cal. From our own observations there 
certainly appears to be little or no rela- 
tion between the appearance of the cres- 
centic horns and the character of the 
weather following. Besides, astronomers 
who study the moon discredit any such 
relation. M. Flammarion, for instance, 
says that ‘‘the moon’s influence on the 
weather is negligible. The heat reaching 
us from the moon would only affeet our 
temperature by twelve millionths of a de- 
dree ; and the atmospheric tides caused by 
the moon would only affect the barometric 


pressure a few hundredths of an inch—a 
quantity far less than the changes which 
are always taking place from other causes.” 
Changes of temperature are essential 
causes of weather changes. If the moon’s 
influence be so extremely slight upon the 
earth’s atmosphere in that respect, then 
little or no change could be expected to 
follow the progression of her light 
change. 


HEREDITY AND EpucAaTion—J. N.—Qwes- 
tion: We are so much treated with 
the argument for heredity in the case of 
good and bad people, and people’s physi- 
cal ills, will you explain the case of O. E. 
Bradford, now conspicuous as a counter- 
feiter, which offers a problem for the he- 
redity savants to solve. Of him it is said 
that not only was his family one of the 
most influential in the State, but he was a 
direct descendant in a double line from 
Governor Bradford. He is one of the most 
subtle, daring and dangerous rogues in the 
country. In 1878 he was arrested on 
charge of causing the death of a young 
woman by malpractice, and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment in Sing Sing. 
But he was pardoned out to begin a fresh 
career of crime. 

ANSWER.—This is certainly an interest- 
ing case. We have no doubt that the 
early (child and youth) life of this man 
would go far toward explaining the cause 
of his degeneracy. We should also like to 
know the intimate history of his parental 
relations. Such a case thoroughly ana- 
lyzed would prove very instructive. 


MIND TRANSFERENCE —S. B. C.—In 
certain periodicals that discuss occult 
philosophy, theosophy, spiritualism, etc., 
this topic receives more or less attention. 
The London Society for Psychical Research 
has given a large share of its consideration 
to the matter, and in the proceedings of 
that society, published, we think, quarterly, 
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will be found the results of experiment 
and observation. Hudson’s ‘ Psychic 
Phenomena” and Rauhé’s ‘“‘ Psychology 
in Relation to Occult Phenomena” de- 
vote chapters to the matter also. 


Itcuinc ScaLtp—J. W. H.—The trouble 
complained of is probably due to a subacute 
form of eczema of the scalp. There may 
be a faulty state of nutritive supply which 
would have its effect upon the nervous 
sensibility. Proper attention to the 
hygiene of the hair and scalp, and slightly 
stimulating application, would be likely to 
improve the condition and relieve. A 
weekly shampoo with good tar soap is 
recommended. 


MopDERN PsycHoLocy—M. C.—‘t Modern 
Psychology” differs from the old psy- 
chology in the importance given to the 
physical relation. The body with its 
apparatus of nerves is studied; sensory 
conditions, special organic functions, 
the differential perception of mental impres- 
sions as interpreted by sensory sus- 
ceptibility, are taken into account as 
instrumentalities upon which mental con- 
sciousness is largely dependent. The old 
psychology views mind as one entirely 
quite by itself, and formulates a system in 
which body is made to play an insignifi- 
cant part. In the light of modern physio- 
logical research the reasoning of the old 
psychology is arbitrary, vague, discursive 
and indefinite. The new psychology by 
founding its premises in physical structure 
leads to the formulation of clear and 
determinate principles, and the satisfactory 
explanation of the action of the faculties. 
The writer of the series on ‘‘ Practical 
Phrenology” will be glad to answer as far 
as he can questions bearing upon the 
subject. 


‘*UNFORTUNATE CORRESPONDENT,” M. 
B. N.—The editor of this department does 
not remember having received any com- 
munication heretofore from Mr. N., of 
Nebraska, and must assure him that his 
inquiry will be considered at the earliest 
opportunity. Some correspondents forget 
to include the State in their letters, and 
probably feel somewhat unkindly toward 
the editor because they do not hear from 
him. 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
Nuw Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with euch information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
énvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 


A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READINGS IN THE 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. By JAMES 
BALDwIn, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ The Book 
Lover,” etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 317. The 
Werner Company, Chicago and New 
York. 


A great compilation of universal infor- 
mation on the plan of the Britannica can 
scarcely be examined profitably by anyone 
who would be thorough in his reading un- 
less he has made himself familiar with the 
topical relations of the work and can 
systematically and orderly pursue the 
studies he has purposed from the begin- 
ning. No one can appreciate the 
value of the work except by that careful 
examination which must occupy a great 
deal of time. The purpose of this Guide 
is to abbreviate the time and trouble 


that must be expended without a 
definite knowledge of the arrangement 
of the subjects discussed. For young 


people, of school or college, the book is a 
mentor, enabling them to consult the giant 
reference volumes with satisfaction. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES on Human Embry- 


ology. An introduction to the study of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. By Wat- 
TER PoRTER MANTON, M.D. 1I2mo, pp. 


125. Philadelphia: Tue F. A. Davis 


CoMPANY. 

The physician and others who would 
have a fundamental knowledge of human 
physiology must posses some clear views 
with regard to the primary development of 
the human body. This /m de siecle period 
is markedly distinguished for its careful 
study of beginnings and of minute struc- 
tures, and for the definite results that have 
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been obtained through such study. The 
processes of embryonic growth in man and 
the lower animals have occupied the time 
and thought of a large class of observers. 
A more interesting field of study, to be 
sure, cannot be found, and its rewards 
for patient research have been sufficient to 
compensate for the expenditure of effort. 
Dr. Manton has in this epitome quite cov- 
ered the field of late acquirement and con- 
tributed a book well designed for use in 
the classroom or private study. Divided 
into nine sections, the evolution of the 
human being is described from the first 
formative stage to the final touch that the 
great artist nature puts upon her plastic 
creation. The illustrations are many and 
drawn with a faithful approach to the liv- 
ing forms. A glossary of words and terms 
used in the text forms a convenient ap- 
pendix. 


A VOLLEY oF GRAPE SHOT FOR THE ARMIES 
OF THE ALIENS, 


Short and sharp sketches on topics like 
these: ‘‘ The Book that Makes Things 
Safe,” ‘‘The Price of a Man,” ‘‘Creation 
andthe Creator,” ‘‘A Word to Business 
Men,” *‘‘Playing with Gunpowder,” etc. 
By H. L. Hastincs. The third hundred 
thousand is the edition of which we now 
take note. 


THE HIGHER Critics CriTicissp—A Study 
of the Pentateuch for Popular Reading. 
By RuFus P. Stessins, D.D. With pre- 
liminary chapters on The Higher Criti- 
cism and an appendix concerning The 
Wonderful Law, by H. L. Hastings, 
editor of Zhe Christian, Boston. 12mo. 
Scriptural Want Repository, Boston. 


A survey of the field of Biblical criticism, 
such as has been evolved in the past ten 
years or so by such writers as Kuenen of 
Holland, Toy of this country and others, 
cannot fail to be of interest when presented 
in a form that the general reader finds 
suited to his idea of the practicable. The 
essential features of what has been a very 
elaborate Occasion regarding the age of 
the ‘‘so-called books of Moses” form a 
large part of the volume, very properly, 
as the relation of Moses to Jewish history 
has furnished so much occasion for warm 
debate. We think that the religious world 


in America, at least that part of it which 
styles itself Christian, is indebted to Mr. 
Hastings for this condensed restatement of 
the case ‘‘ for and against” Moses, and for 
other condensed readings anent religious 
and moral things. The spirit evinced is 
conservative to be sure, but a conservatism 
that does not resist valid science or true 
progress. 


Pussy AND HER LANGUAGE, 
R. CLARK. Paper, 50 cents. 


By MARVIN 


Here is a plea for the cat that the serious 
reader must confess to be strong. The 
author, a well-known member of the New 
York press, appears to be well satisfied 
that on the line of genuine intelligence the 
cat should rank above the dog. He has 
collated a goodly number of stories of cat 
conduct that help his argument. On the 
language side he has a system of sounds 
which are reputed as the conclusions of 
observations by which the domestic feline 
communicates her feelings and opinions on 
sundry topics. Certainly Mr. Clark shows 
nota little ingenuity, and we think has put 
his ideas on the catin more available shape 
than one Garner, of monkey-talk fame. 
Admirers of the cat, and Tabby has many, 
will read the book with pleasure. The ad- 
dition of Monsieur Grimaldi’s paper on the 
‘*Wonderful Discovery of the Cat Lan- 
guage ” is a fitting close. 


AN IDEAL PILGRIMAGE TO THE ORIENT. 
Circular of a trip organized for the early 
spring of 1896. An attractive and hand- 
somely illustrated outline. Issued by 
Henry Gage & Sons, the well-known excur- 
sion managers. 


PERSONAL. 


OBITUARY.—It is with much regret that 
we record the death of Mrs. Holbrook, wife 
of Dr. M. L. Holbrook, the eminent writer 
on sanitary subjects. We esteemed this 
lady highly. She was known to all ac- 
quaintances for many qualities of head and 
heart that attract and endear. A true and 
noble woman, she will be greatly missed 
in that circle whose center is 46 East 
Twenty-first street, New York. 














PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





Mr. ALBERT ZIMMERMAN, Class of 95, 
president of the St. Paul Phrenological 
Society, expects to goin the field at the end 
of November. 


L. J. Barker, of Sweet Home, Ind., class 
of ’95, has since his return home been in- 
teresting his friends in phrenology, and 
anticipates fair success in making exami- 
nations. 

Pror. Geo. Morris and H. Simmonds, 
class of ’95, of St. Paul, have gone on a 
lecturing tour together for a short time, 
after which they intend to separate and 
each work distinct fields. We hope to hear 
further from these Western friends. 


Pror. OWEN H. WILLIAMS, class of '93, 
is still devoting his time to pushing the 
claims of THe JOURNAL and has met with 
fair success. He has lately been lecturing 
in Brooklyn and has received some very 
high testimonials. 


E. W. Penney, of Kanosh, Utah, has 
been quite busy in phrenological fields. 
Since graduating in 1893 he has given 
about two hundred charts. He expects to 
enter the lecturing field this winter, and 
we wish him success. 


WE have heard from Miss Alice Rutter of 
the class of '95. A clipping from one of 
the local papers mentions the formation of 
a class under her direction for beginners in 
phrenological study. She says that it is 
quite successful. 


GLose Hore, Halifax, N.S.—J. J. Mc- 
Clellan, class of ’95, is teaching classes in 
that city, where he can be addressed for 
lectures, etc. 


Pror. E. E. CANDEE lectured at the last 
meeting of the Human Nature Club, of 
Brooklyn, on ‘Practical Phrenology.” 
after which a discussion by Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg and others followed. Aclass 
for thorough and scientific study meets 
every Thursday evening at 365 Bedford 
avenue. The Program Committee has been 
very fortunate in securing a rare treat for 
the members—Dr. Edgar C. Beall, editor 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, has prom- 
ised to lecture for us in the near future.— 
B. B,. Conran, Sec. 


WE are continually asked if a good 
phrenologist, a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, can be seen at 
different places. For instance, a friend 
writes from British Columbia asking us if 





he could meet a good phrenologist in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and asks us to give the 
name, etc. We trust that our graduates 
will see the necessity of keeping us in- 
formed as to their whereabouts, so that we 
can at once locate them when parties write 
as above, and in that way help themselves 
and phrenology also, 


THE Chicago Institute of Phrenology has 
planted itself in fertile soil, as is evinced 
by the report of its able directors, Professor 
and Mrs. Vaught, who write that in addi- 
tion to the regular daily examinations and 
the issuing of their monthly, 7he Phreno- 
logical News, they have a beginners’ class, 
which meets every Monday evening, and 
also a private class for instruction in phre- 
nology, and they intend soon to issue 
books—in addition to which Professor 
Vaught lectures and makes examinations 
at clubs, etc., and Mrs. Vaught attends to 
the business end. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Salt Lake City, 
sending his second order, adds: ‘tI had 
been desirous for some time to see a phre- 
nologist to have an examination. | first 
thought that I would send portraits, etc., 
to Professor Sizer. At last Prof. W. G. 
Alexander came here and delivered a 
course of lectures. He left a shining mark 
behind him. People spoke of him in high 
terms of praise. I feel that the American 
Institute of Phrenology at New York has 
sent good men into the field. I wanted to 
know my right position in life and what I 
really was. Iam fully satisfied with phre- 
nology. -*May the institute at New York 
qualify many more graduates. 


Tue New York Society of Anthropology 
meets the first Monday of each month at 
the Hall of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 27 East Twenty-first street. 
The meetings are well attended and new 
members are added each month. Dr. 
George F. Laidlaw on October 7 gave a 
lecture on ‘* The Fissures of the Brain; 
Their Life and Function.” On November 4 
Dr. Charles W. Brandenburg spoke on 
‘*The New Education, Anthropologically 
Considered.” Both speakers were well re- 
ceived and their subjects brought our 
considerable discussion, which will help 
spread the knowledge of phrenology. On 
December 2 Prof. Nelson Sizer will lecture 
before the society on ** Phrenology as an 
Art.” Tickets procurable from Fowler & 
Wells Co. 











FOWLER & WELLS CO, 


On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER & WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER §& WELLS CO. 





The _~y Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL AND Science oF HEALTH 7s $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
_ 4 —) Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 

ders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver er ether coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Pos stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out thisinformation. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be ordered 
from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the PurenoLocicat JouRNAL 
and eur Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Mother's Friend, November, has a suggestive arti- 
cle on ** Work as an Element in Character Building.” 
What the “ First Work” of a baby is receivesconsid- 
eration from the energetic editor, Dr. Wood-Allen. 
It is a neat and helpful little monthly guest, pub- 
lished at Ann Arbor Mich. 


Good Housekeeping, November, has a good “bill of 
fare,”’ with several side dishes of poetry served by a 
variety of literary cooks. Bryan & Co., Springfield, 

ass. 


American Art Journal, weekly, represents the 
literary and business sides of music and art indus- 
tries. Illustrated. W. E. Thoms, New York. 


Humanity.—Dr. Jennings has returned to the city, 
and the evidences of her hand are conspicuous in the 
material of this earnest and helpful monthly. The 
spirit of the title is seen in every page. New York. 


Outlook—Successor of the old Christian Union.— 
Excellent for family use. Its briefs of civil events 
are always interesting. New York. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—In the No- 
vember number we find a scholarly treatment of the 


principles of taxation and other papers of a strong 
character, viz.: ‘* Consumption as a Contagious Dis- 
ease,” ‘‘The Aims of Anthropolgy,’’ “Studies of 
Childhood—XII,”’ **Tendencies in the Education of 
Women,” etc. New York. 


Review of Reviews.—In the November number of 
this blanket monthly ** Louis Pasteur’’ and “Recent 
Progress of Italian Cities’ are the specials. The 
usual “Editor’s Review of the Month”’ and ‘*Record 
of Daily Events’ are crowded with topics of interest 
tothe up-to-date man and woman. International 
= isalsoa rich department. Illustrated. New 

ork. 


Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal discusses 
questions of microbic relation, fecal impaction, 
treatment of Asiatic cholera, nervousness, etc., with 
its usual directness and practical applications. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Scientific American.—Old ne gazette of in- 
dustrial and scientific progress. Illustrated. New 
York. 


Treasury of Religious Thought, November, de- 
scribes the McCall Mission in Paris with views of 
certain phases of its work. Outlines of sermons, 
leading thoughts, and “Sunday Liquor Selling” are 
topics to which attention should be given. . 
Treat, publisher,New York. 


Therapeutic Notes——Under pharmacal manage- 
ment, so to speak, yet in many respects a practical 
and useful visitor at our medical office. Lets one 
know what the better class of drug and mixture 
dealers are doing. Detroit, Mich. 


Women's Magazine.—The recent articles on voice 
production and mimeti:s in relation to expression are 
notable. The editor keeps the upper level in his dis- 
cussion of specialties. New Yor 


Brooklyn Medical Journal.—November number 
well represents the current activity of the corporate 
and several events in the local professon. Brooklyn, 
aX. 


Harper's Bazaar.—Current weekly numbers at 
hand. An advanced representative of social customs 
and abounding in hints often by no means mere vaga- 
ries, but useful and healthful to the follower. New 
York. 


Cosmopolitan—November.—Gives a vivid picture 
of the terrible gale at Samoa in 1889, when several 
warships were wrecked, including the U. S. ‘* Tren- 
ton.”’ “Constitutional Liberty in Germany,” “‘Identi- 
fying Criminals,” ‘‘ A Tragedy in South Carolina,” 
“The Discovery of Altruria ” are among the special 
attractions. Irvington, N. Y. 


Harper's Magazine, New York, for November has 
‘**Men and Women and Horses,” ‘“‘The German 
Struggle for Liberty—XVI.,” “Literary Boston 
Thirty Years Ago,” ‘* Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc,”’ “*Recent Impressions of Anglo-Indian 
Life,” ‘*Out of the World at Corinto,” besides 
Julian Ralph's story with its special illustrations, and 
Mr. Warner's studies and the ‘* Editor’s Drawer,” 
full of fancies. 
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We find in Lippincott’s for November these num- 
bers worthy our particular mention: ‘* Medical Edu- 
cation,” ‘A Dead City of Ceylon,” “* A Hundred and 
Twenty Miles an Hour,” ** The Pet Meanness,” “Our 
Fullest Throat of Song.’ Philadelphia. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, New York, has a 
good description of ‘** The Cotton Statesand Interna- 
tional Exposition,’’ Cooper, besides ‘* Our Exotic No- 
bility,” “Stage Shop-Talk—On Lightning,” * Gar- 
shine and His Writings,” “A Glimpse of the Immor- 
tals,’ “*The Scenic Panorama of New York,” and 
“ The Boomerang.’ Improvement noted n general 
make-up. 

Eclectic Magazine, November, has eighteen arti- 
cles from nearly as many foreign publications, dis- 
cussing Prof. Huxley, Chinese questions, the Arme- 
nians, Italy, Mouth Gesture, etc. New York. 


a e+ ns 


These poems, in ‘‘ Of Such is the King- 
dom,” by Anna Olcott Commelio, display consider- 
able poetic feeling, felicity of thought and command 
of expression. 

They are evidently the product of a tender, earn- 
est, sympathetic nature, and as such must appeal to 
many hearts. The ‘Poems of Sorrow” especially 
will undoubtedly prove comforting and soothing to 
those bereaved of loved ones. 

In daintiest of binding, the book is well adapted to 
serve as an acceptable Christmas gift, and as such 
should find a ready sale. A. Marie Merrick. 


The book ‘Marvels of Our Bodily 
Dwelling, or Physiology Made Interesting,” will be 
ready for delivery by the time this number reaches 
our readers. The work is suitable for schools asa 
text-book and for home reading. It teaches allegor- 
ically the truths of human physiology. The way in 
which the house human is put together, the frame, 
walls, machinery, the plumbing, the roof, the cupola, 
the kitchen, dining-room, the heating apparatus, elec- 
trical apparatus, the clock, windows, music room, 
library, picture gallery, etc., the tnphysiological and 
dangerous habits of the occupant and its guests. Ino 
fact, this is the best written book to date, with its ex- 
haustive details, important elements and sugges- 
tions, admirably suited to instruction of the young in 
the principles of their physical being, and it includes 
views of the best scientific authority on alcohol and 
tobacco. Price of this book is $1, postpaid. 


The November PArenological Magazine 
of London has the familiar face of Rev. Dr. 
Amory Bradford looking at us from its cover, ani 
the character sketch of him is given by J. A. Fowler. 
The African chief Khama, in ‘* Notable Men,” re- 
ceives biographical, as well as phrenological, notice. 
Papers on ‘** Anthropology,”’ “ Physiology of the 
Brain,’ continue to be an interesting feature. 
“*Members’ Notes” and “ What Phrenologists Are 
Doing" have the right ring to them. 


As one has said, ‘‘A man with a family 
should study its needs.’’ The publishers feel that in 
thecatalogue of books on health, character study, 
choice of pursuits, and general adaptability, they 
have something to offer which should be of special 
interest to the man with a family. Senda two-cent 
stamp for our catalogue. 





We have frequent inquiries at this 
office for a reliable water cure institute, and as the 
subject is receiving more and more attention we 
take pleasure in publishing this nfonth the following 
indorsement from one of our subscribers in reference 
to Dr. Reinhold’s Institute at 60 Lexington avenue, 
New York: 

**I am happy to be able to say that I have received 
ma-ked benefit from Dr. Reinhold’s treatment; have 
been suffering from chronic rheumatism for five 
years, and malaria for ten months, the medical pro- 
fession not having done me much good; have been 
under the water cure treatment for one month and 
intend to continue it, and feel convinced that it will 
cure me entirely. The treatment is natural and 
rational, and commends itself to every thinking per- 
son. WishI had known of it sooner.—C, E. K.” 

We also publish a number of books on water cure, 
which are described in our catalogue, which will be 
sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 


The Phrenological Journal is about 
tocommence its 101st volume. This is an unusual 
record, and the inducement to renewal of subscrip- 
tions is without question. 

** How to Study Strangers”’ is a companion book to 
“*Heads and Faces,’’ which has now reached a cir- 
culation of one hundred and thirty thousand. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST 
SHAMPOOING AGENT 


known.. It does not dry 
the hair, but leaves it 
soft and glossy. Itallays 
Itching, removes Dan- 
druff, and prevents 
Baldness. It is pure, 
antiseptic, 


—‘*And stands at the head 
of all others for Bathing 
Infants and Invalids.’’ 


—New England Medical Monthly. 
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How weak 


the soap and water seems when you begin 
your washing! You don’t get any strength 
out of it till the work is about done. 
Plenty of hard work and rubbing 
and wear and tear, even then—but 
more of it at the beginning; when 
the water is weakest. 
Now with Pearline, the water is just as 
strong at the beginning as at the end. 
This is one of the reasons (only one) why 
Pearline acts so much better than soap, in all 
washing and cleaning. Use no soap with it. 


Millions %s Pearline 





Prof. A. T. Reinhold’s_—_——am 


Institute of W ATER CURE 


KNEIPP’S 


METHOD OF 
HYDROPATHY The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases 


60 Lexington Avenue, cor. 25th Street, NEW YORK CITV 
For circular or other information apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 











Kerst Cottecs, Corning, N.Y. | C4, JOURNAL and secure the Binder. 





SHORTHAN BY MAIL Three lessons free. Subscribe now for the PHRENOLOGI- 


THE CHICAGO _ inter-ocean rR @) a { Ni e 
a dbbid ly Big Radison and ANTISEPTIC H WAS 
PHR Dearborn Sts. PHYLACTIC. grey A ° 
evENTS THE OF TARTAR og TOBACCO 


BR? FormaTION” & REMOY "Deposits. 
Mid-winter term begins January 2 SEND FOR SAMPLES. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y. 


Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 
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* Cheiro’s Language of the Hand” has 
forty full-page illustrations and over two hundred en- 
gravings of hands of Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, Bern- 
hardt, Mark Twain, Madame Nordica, Mrs. Besant. 
Bob Ingersoll, etc. Price, $2. 


In looking over our outside books, 
which we have ordered at different times to supply 
to customers, we found the following : 

‘* Heart Melodies,” by Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler. This 
writer, who traveled extensively over Great Britain, 
published there a volume of poems which should be 
welcomed in every household. Among the poems 
are ** Michael Angelo and His Masterpiece,”’ ** Nelly 
Gray,” “* A Domestic Story,”’ ** My Island Home,” as 
related to it at the time she lived at Nantucket, 
“ Working Women,’ “ The Nightingale ; or, Instinct 
and Reason,” “* The Roman General and the Future 
of His Country,” ‘The Lady Fern and the Sea- 
weed,”’ etc. Price of this has been reduced to 50 
cents 

“ Familiar Lessons in Phrenology,” 
author, designed for children and 
reached its eleventh edition. 

“ Phrenology Vindicated,” 
debate with Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
Phrenology and the New.” 

Price of this is 30 cents. 

* The Phrenological Annual for 1894,”’ with its arti- 
cles on phrenology and psychology, phrenological 
delineations of Col. Cody, Henry Irving, Walt Whit- 
man, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and “ Phrenology to 
Date.” Price, 15 cents 

“ The Phrenological Annual for 1895"’ has already 
been spoken of in our columns. It contains an 
article by Prof. L. N. Fowler on the 
Man,”’ and several sketches of American writers, 
Mark Twain, Capt. Charles King, etc., and some in- 
teresting information regarding the Fowler Phreno- 
logical Institute of London, mentioning other phren- 
ological societies abroad, which will be of interest to 
our Americanreaders. Price, 15 cents. 

** Woman in the Talmud,” by Alfred T. Story, is a 
sketch of the position held by womenin the old He- 
brew days. Price, 15 cents. 

“Facts about Mesmerism,” by Prof. L. N. Fowler, 
gives some interesting data for phrenological and 
other students. Price, 10 cents. 

A delineation, given by Prof. L. N, Fowler, of the 
late President Mrs. Garfield, showing their 
phrenological character and biographical details. 
Price, 5 cents. 

‘““A Manual of Phrenology,” by Alfred T. Story, 
written for the use of teachers, students and others. 
Illustrated. A chapter on the sentiments is particu- 
larly entertaining. Price, 50 cents. 

‘** Forty Lessons in Punctuation and Capitals,” by 
Milton Quay, teacher in the Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Price, 10 cents. 

**One Hundred Valuable Suggestions to Shorthand 
Students,” being a compilation of important facts re- 
lating to every branch of the study of shorthand and 
typewriting. Prepared by Shelby A. Moran, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Now in its fifth edition. Price has been 
reduced to 50 cents. 

“Hand Book of Stenotypy,” being a formulated 
system of ab»reviated orthography for the use of 


by the same 
youths, has 
Price, 15 cents. 

by A. S. Vago, being a 
and the “Old 


“ Science of 


and 





typewriters and others. The exhaustive list of ab- 
breviations should be very useful to anyone in- 
terested in abbreviated writing. Price, 35 cents. 


We have a few copies of Louis Kuhne’s 
“The Science of Healing, or the Doctrine of the 
0 of all Di ” forming the basis of a uni- 
form method of cure without medicines and without 
operations. This is translated from the third Ger- 
man edition, and should be of universal interest to 
those interested in hygienic home treatment. The 
chapters treat of The Discovery of the New Science 
of Healing, How Diseases Arise, What is Fever? 
Science of Facial Expression, Vital Power, the 
Cause of Disease, Heart Disease, Lung Diseases, 
Poverty of the Blood, etc. On receipt of $1.25 we 
will send a copy post paid. 


A Special Offer.—To those who sub- 
scribe or renew their subscriptions to the JourNAL 
before the first of January we will send a _/fac-simile 
of a water-color painting called the “Jewels,” 
mounted on heavy bristol board, 12 by 17, suitable 
for framing or easel, with a monthly calendar in pad 
form to be attached or not, as desired. This we will 
send on receipt of 20c. This amount does not cover 
the cost of making this beautiful work of art. 


Dr. Wittinger’s book, ‘‘The Evils 
of Vaccination,’ has been cal.ed for lately on ac- 
count of a revival of interest in the subject of anti- 
vaccination, and we still have a few copies left, 
which can be had on application for 50 cents. 


We have received the prospectus of 
the Phrenological Annual for 1896. The publishers 
announce this annual greatly enlarged, to be ready 
by the 10th of next month. We expect to fill all 
orders so far received by that time, postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Further information can be had by 
reading the announcement in advertising coiumns. 








NOTHER SPECIAL OFFER. Every 
PuRCHASER OF Book or Books selected from 
our Catalogue to the amount of $2 will be en- 
titled to a beautiful lithographed calendar on 

receipt of 20c. extra. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 


DR. FAIRCHILD’S SANATORIUM 
N. W. Cor. Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
No. 537 Broadway, Quincy, II. 


M. AUGUSTA FAIRCHILD,M.D., House 
Physician. F. E. NICHOLS, M.D., Surgeon. 


THE ESOTERIC 


The Esoteric is devoted to teaching methods for 
self-culture and development by calling attention to 
natural forces active within every human being, and 
giving primary and simple methods for guiding and 
controlling them. It contains the most elaborate 
testimonials from adherents ever published. Sub- 
scription Price, $1.50 per Year. Sample Copy 
Free. Address 
ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY — 
Applegate, Placer Co., California 
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Quaker Oats: 


The most delicious and economical breakfast food in 
the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! h 





Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BICYCLE use D1xon’s No. 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 


It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, I5cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
a ractice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 
Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANTISEPTIC, MOUTH WASH 


PROPHYLACTIC, AND GARGLE. 
Midat £ BREATH GUMS 
Presenves | SWEETENS 1 a nanoers 


SEND FUR DENTAL PAMPHLET BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N-Y 








True Manhood 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


A Manual of Sexual Science and Guide to Health, 
Strength and Purity 


By E. R. SHEPHERD 


Is an invaluable aid to parents, guard 
for boys and guide for men. By following 
its teachings happiness will be secured, 
health wili be preserved and transmitted to 
whole generations of strong, pure and 
happy beings. 


Cloth, Price Reduced. Prepaid, $1.25. 


FPOWLER=& WELLS CO. 
a7 East aist Street, New York 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





AILEO FOR 10 CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








BEST &. CO 






For this fine Nain- 
sook Siip—pointed 
yoke with narrow 
tucks and three rows 
of insertion—ruffle of 
embroidery on neck 
and sieeves—full skirt 
—deep hem. 


By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. 


For 700 other illustrations 


of what we are doing all the time for 
the good ap: earance yof Children of all 
ages, see our catalogue, free for 4 cen:s 
postage. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS 


While it is under new management, with new edi- 
tors and new contributors, it is still the oldest and 
most reputable publication of its kind in the West, 
this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names of 
friends who might subscribe for our magazine, we 
wlll mail our one dollar magazine a full year. At 30 
cents we lose money the first year, but hope you will 
continue to bea subscriber, after seeing twelve num- 
bers. If you wish to see the Magazine before sub- 
scribing, send 10 cents and receive a sample copy and 
a free gift of an aluminum, dime-size charm, withthe 
Lord’s prayer engraved in smallest characters ; 
bright as dow. and never tarnishes. Wer po NoT 
SEND SAMPLE COPIES FREE, SO save your postal cards, 
as no notice will be given them. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. Address 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








WE All you have guessed about life 
Y insurance may be wrong. If you 
PA wish to know the truth, send for 
= ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 

y 
Penn) Murtvat LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


” ADY Agents Wanted 
Wy“ Le sell the Petit Patent 
Electric Womb Battery 
— Woman’s bestfriend. Sim- 

> ple,safe andgivesimmediate 
relief. Sealed circular free. 
Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE MARVELS OF OUR 
BODILY DWELLING 


PHYSIOLOGY 
MADE INTERESTING 


Suitable as a Text-Book or Reference 
Book in Schools, or for Pleasant Home 
Reading. 


By MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 


The sentence “ Mens sana in 
corpore sano” is fully compre- 
hended after reading this book. 
The human structure is con- 
sidered from foundation to 
dome. Parents and Teachers 
would do well to send for a 
copy. Price $1. 





GIFTS!! 


What gift will remind the 
receiver more of the donor 
than a 


USEFUL 
EVERY-DAY 
BOOK 


We have just such a book, 
whether in relation to What 
Occupation to Follow, or 
Whom Should I Marry? 


Send 2 cts, for Catalogue. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2Ist Street, New York City 





FACTS WORTH KNOWING!!! 


Phrenology teaches Lire and its Laws, and unfolds 
human nature. Its fundamental doctrine is that 
each mental faculty is exercised by means of a portion 
of the brain, called its organ, the size and quality 
of which determine its power. Phrenology shows 
how the bodily conditions influence mind and morals. 
It teaches the true system of Education, shows how 
to classify pupils, how to develop and discipline each 
faculty separately, and all collectively. Indeed, to 
Phrenology and Physiology mainly is the world in- 
debted for its modern educational improvements. 
Phrenology teaches parents for what occupation in 
life their children are best adapted. It also teaches 
how to manage and govern them properly. Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy teach us our fellowmen; 
whom to trust and mistrust; whom toselect and reject 
for specific places; who are properly adapted in mar- 
riage, and how to select congenial companions for life. 
Most of all, they teach us OUR OWN SELVES; our 
faults, and how to obviate them ; our excellences, and 
how to make the most of them ; and in what pursuit 
each person can secure the best success and the high- 
est culture. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
27 E. aist St., New York 





THE CULTIVATOR 


1831 pom 1896 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 


DEVOTED TO 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


While it also includes all minor departments of Rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, 
Bee-Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary 
Replies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside 
Reading, Domestic Economy, and a summary of the 
News of the week. Its Marxer Reports are 
unusu.lly complete, and much attention is paid to the 
Prospects of the Crops, as throwing light upon one 
of the most important of all questions—Waen to Buy 
and When to Sell. It is liberally Illustrated, and 
contains more reading matter than ever before. The 
subscription Price is $2.50 per year, but we offer a 
SPECIAL REDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR 1896. 
Two Subscriptions, in one remittance.... $4 


Six Subscriptions, do. do. «+. 10 
Ten Subscriptions, do. do. .... 15 
§e "Specimen Copies Free. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Pudlishers, 
Albany, N. Y. 

















Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —..-01it 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per- 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings of the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Aliso your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 











The Phrenological Journal 


and Science of Health 


Has been published for over half a century. It has always been in 
advance of the times in everything pertaining to the study of Human 
Nature, as well as all questions of health and hygiene. It is steadily gaining 
in public favor, and we are confident that the coming year will mark an im- 
portant epoch in its history. To secure this result we are determined to 
spare neither trouble or expense. 


AMONG THE MOST PROMINENT AND_. 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES FOR 1896 


Will be 
CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
From personal examinations by the editor. These phreno- 


Sraphs are always interesting, and are widely copied and 
quoted by other magazines and the daily press. 


THE CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Will tell mothers and teachers how ¢o study the capabilities of 
each particular child as a guide to its proper development. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Will contain, as heretofore, practical articles and valuable hints 
on health and the hygienic methods of securing it. 


SHORT, SPICY, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS 














By the best writers, on Character Reading and Char- 
acter Building, Choice of Pursuits, Proper Selec- 
tion in Wedlock, Relations of Employers and 
Employed, ete., etc., ete. 


In short, the Phrenological Journal is a MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME. It 
always appeals to every member of the family, and it INSTRUCTS as well as 
ENTERTAINS. 


The Phrenological Journal is published monthly at $1.50 a year, or 15c. a number. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST 21ST ST., NEW YORK 
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CHASTITY, or OUR SECRET SINS 


BY DIO LEWIS 
— 
A BOOK which points out the straight, simple path lighted 


of Heaven, on which the race, leaving behind the depths of 





animalism, may march away from all danger up into the regions 
where love links soul to soul. The book is dedicated to the 
young men and women of America with the hope that it may 
contribute something to that purity which is the very breath of 
true nobility. 320 pp. Postpaid $2.00. 

A descriptive circular, giving exhaustive contents of this 
book, also with a catalogue of our other publications, and the 
little pamphlet “Some Talk About Phrenology” will be sent on 
application on receipt of 2c. stamp. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST aist STREET, NEW YORK 





ANEW EDEOLOGY! 


eee Plain Truths for All 
A TREATISE ON THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 








In three parts, including 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE (ituencc whit) By 





SYDNEY 
LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING - aemieiie 
HYGIENE 2t GENERATIVE SYSTEM ELLIOT, [1.D. 


- Containing .. . 
Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 





This book deals in an open,frank, but delicate way, with all points of interest on the 
generative system 


It Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 
Agents Wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given on application. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 























WORKS BY 0. S. FOWLER 


On Phrenology, Physiology, Health, etc., and their application to 
Human Improvement 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED 
Embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental Powers in their Various De- 
grees of Development, and location of the Phrenological Organs. The 
Mental Phenomena produced by their combined action, and the location 
of the faculties amply illustrated. $1.50. 

EDUCATION AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT COMPLETE 
Comprising ‘‘ Physiology, Animal and Mental,” ‘‘Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character,” ‘‘Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” One 
large vol., illustrated. Muslin, $3.50. 


This book’ comprises the series of pular works on the a ie s of Phrenology to Education 
and Self-Improvement, with numerous illustrations. May also be had singly. 


MEMORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. $1.00. 
SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER 
_Including the Management of Children and Youth. $1.00. 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 
Mind. $1.00. 
MATERNITY 
or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children, including Female Education 
and Beauty. $1.00. 
MATRIMONY 
or, Phrenology and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, including Directions to the Married for Living to- 
gether Happily. 40 cents. 
LOVE AND PARENTAGE 
Applied to the Improvement of Offspring; including Directions to 
Lovers and the Married. 40 cents. 
AMATIVENESS 
or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality; including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. 25 cents. 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
With over One Hundred Engravings and a Chart for Phrenologists, for 
the Recording of Phrenological Development. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


I, oo, 

svNdesis OF PHRENOLOGY, AND CHARTS 
Yor Describing the Phrenological Developments, for the use of Lecturers 
and Examiners. 10 cents. 

HOPES FOR ALL; OR, THE GRAVEL WALL 
A New, Cheap and Superior Mode of Building, adapted to Rich and 
Poor. $1.00. 

HUIMAN SCIENCE 
or, Phrenology, its Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Teachings, etc., as 
Applied to Human and Self-Improvement, Education of the Young, etc. 
One large octavo vol., $3.00. 

CREATIVE SCIENCE 


or, Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter Relations and adapta- 


tions, as taught by Phrenology and Physiology. One large octavo 
vol., $3.00. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., puBLisHEers 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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Navy Yard, New York, Jan. 21, 1895. 


% I ,000 would not buy my Electropoise 


if I could not get another. Eighteen months 
ago I was a pitiable sufferer with chronic rheuma- 
tism and dyspepsia of a most aggravated type. 
After having tried faithfully all the approved 
remedies and visited Hot Springs in vain, I was 
induced by a friend to try the Electropoise. To 
gratify him I did so, having not a particle of faith 
in its powers; to my amazement a perfect cure 


was effected. 
Very gratefully, 
J. P. McINTYRE, 


(Chaplain United States Navy). 


You who are sick, or have a sick friend—what is it 









worth to be like Chaplain McIntyre ? 
what the Electropoise does in a measure 7 f) - 
cf, Fe 
| & MMO LOCLE, 
single organ will absorb and distribute. => = 
tells ‘‘How.” Write for it. 


Your doctor will tell you that medicines only Ae/p the efforts of the 
never before attained. The benefit of 
The amount of vitality receivable from an Electropoise is almost unlimited. 
ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


system to throw off disease. That is O)_ THe TAOd 
4.4%, 
medicine is limited by the amount a 
That is why it often cures cases pronounced ‘‘incurable.”” Our free book 
1122 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


CONSTANTINE’S & 


PINE TAR SOAP 
(Persian Healing ) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 
complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them.—All 
druggists. 








Men and Women Differ in Character 














Portraits from Life in ‘‘ Heads and Paces "’ 


No.1. James Parton No. 5. Emperor Paul of Russia No. 9. General Napier 
No. 2. A.M. Rice No. 6. George Eliot No. 10. Otho the Great 
No. 3. Wm. M. Evarts No.7. King Frederick the Strong No. 11. African 

No. 4. General Wisewell No.8. Prof. George Bush 


lf You Want Something 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘SIGNs 
OF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them 





A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. NELSon 
S1zER, the Examiner in the Phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D., Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournAL. ‘The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. S1zEr 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of 
character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his pro- 
fessional work. It will show you how to read people as you would a 
book, and to see if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and ‘trustworthy people, such as 
you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments 
in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published 
for the price, 25,000 copies having been sold the first year. Contains 
200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


40 cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., puBLisHEerRs 


AGENTS WANTED 27 East 21st Street, New York 











ghe Subscription PXOEDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 
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WorLDS Gi LLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - - 

‘*Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry —all 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.”’— Zvening Bulletin, Phila. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


phe Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
THE LIVING AGE and any one of the $3 00 monthlies, will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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T: METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 





Devoted to 
Occult, Philosophic and Scientific Research 
Baltes by RORY POLEAR VTIPPLE and ISSUED MONTHLY 


The only first-class magazine in the world devoted to the higher (or metaphysical) side of every important 
subject of life, presented in a trustworthy manner by the best writers of the day in every part of the world. 
Always the best. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Single Copies, 25 cts 


Agents wanted in every locality. 
Send for blank forms and the necessary material for procuring clubs 


The Philosophy of Mental Healing 


By LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE 
A clear interpretation of the scientific status of the Mental Healing Movement 


‘“* There is a constant temptation to quote, but we must leave interested readers to enjoy the work as a 
whole. Meanwhile we commend it as a most valuable contribution to the literature of mental healing yet 
given to the public ; dignified in tone, clear and definite in statement, and logical in its conclusions.” 

—Boston EveninG TRANSCRIPT. 


Cloth, $2.00; Full Gold, $2.50 


New Light from the Great Pyramid ! 


The Astronomico-Geographical System of the Ancients Recovered and Applied to the Elucidation of 
History, Ceremony, Symbolism, and Religion 


By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 
*** New Light from the Great yee is a work by a gentleman whose careful scholarship claims our 
profound respect in the present volume. . . . We have read this work, which is partly astronomical, 


partly astrological, withinterest. . . . Mr. Parsons has produced a work that is rich and suggestive. The 
volume will give you enough to think of for the next three months.”"—New York HEeRA.p. 


** A book not only novel in its arrayed facts, but charmingly told, and so full of suggested novelties as to 
be highly interesting.”-—Cuicaco Inter-Ocgan, 


In Cloth, Illustrated, Price $4.00 


Parsifal: The Finding of Christ Through Art 


A WAGNER STUDY; By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


“ A very full and enthusiastic exposition of the views Wagner held at the close of his life asto the reality 
and power of Christ's relations to men. A valuable appendix contains much additional matter. 


—Pustic Opinion. 
Cloth, $1.25 
Postpaid to any address on receipt of price 


Send your address for Descriptive Catalogue of Important Books, issued and for sale by The Metae 
epee Publishing Company, importers and publishers of Occult, Philosophic, and Scientific Literature, 
: —— Periodicals Relating to Progressive Thought, Works on Metaphysical Healing and Mental Phi- 
osophy. 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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GREATLY ENLARGED 


The Phrenological Annual and 
Register for 1896..... 


An Illustrated Year Book of Mental Science 


Edited by L. N. and JESSIE A. FOWLER 


--.- LIST OF CONTENTS... 

Premtiopiece. ........ ee ee ee ee ee L. N. Fowler in his Study 
Interview with Anna S. Swan. Illustrated... ...... .. .By THE EpiTor 
Sparks from our Mental Workshop; or, Our Trades and Professions. Itlustrated 

By L. N. FowLerR 
The Gospel of Phrenology. Illustrated... ............-. By Wm. Brown 
Acquisitiveness in Thieves. Illustrated. By Epiror, Phrenological Journal, New York 
The Eskimo; A Paper read before the British Association, 1895. By Miss J. A. FowLEeR 

Illustrated by Miss Linklater 

Leve of Agpreobation. Wlustrated.. .. 0... 2 ccc et tt tes By J. WEBB 
Phrenology im Africa. Illustrated... .......... . . . . By J. THompson 


Also ARTICLES by Messrs. R. B. D. WELLS, KESWICK, J. THOMPSON, COX, 
STORTON, CRISPI, TAYLOR, MAYO, and Misses CROW and LINNINGTON 


Character Sketches of some of the Fellows and Associates of ‘‘The Fowler 
Institute,” and Messrs. Keswick, Severn, Musgrove, Timson, Rudd, Coles, J. Thomp- 
son (of Kimberley), Cox, Brooks, Healy Fash, Gorrie, etc., etc. 

Reports of Societies, Field Notes, Register of Phrenologists, Calendar for 1896, 
etc., etc. 


The Whole Containing Upward of 6O Illustrations 


ORDER EARLY , , 
CANNOT BE REPRINTED Price 25 Cents Postpaid 


DIRECT FROM: 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 
27 East 21st Street - New York 
Or, L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, England 
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“How can I learn Phrenologye”’ 


“TI desire to be able to understand strangers at 











sight as a means 0 of success in business and as a 





source ot interest t and | pleasure.” . ° . 





{n responding to o such 1 questions we advise the 





perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 





such _as are embodied in the. : : ; 


“STUDENT'S SET, ‘ complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and [lind; or, Mental Science Con- | The Phrenological Bust, showing the 








sidered in Accordance with the Principles of location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 

seanieas and in — *. Modern _ er | h 

ology ustrated. By H. S. Drayton, New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 

M.D., and Jas. McNiet, A.M., $r 50. acter, as manifested through temperament and 
an age Saar external iorms, and especially inthe ‘ Human 
tne Temperaments; or, Varieties of Face Divine.” With more than one thousand 

Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their illustrations. $5.00. 


relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Intro- Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 


duction by H. S Drayton, A.M., editor of the Wh Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
Phrenological Journal. 150 Mlustrations. Cloth, | fesalons, and the’ temperaments and talents re- 
ST. 50. quired for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 
ological principles—each man for his proper work ; 

How to Read Character. A New Illus- together with portraits and tlegeagheas of many 


trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- | successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 


nomy, for students and examiners, with a Chart . 4 
for recording the sizes of the different organs of | Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 
lation to external objects. The only authorized 


the brain in the delineation of character; with 
upward of one hundred and seventy engravings, American edition. With twenty engravings and 
a portrait of the author. $1.25. 


$1.25. 
Heads and Faces and How to Study 
Tem. A Manual of Phrenology and Tt 
nomy forthe People. By Ne son Sizer and H. 
Drayton. Oct., paper, 4oc. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo. 
sition of the Structures, Functions and Relation. 
of the Human System and the preservation of 
health, $1.00. 


This list is commended to persons who desire to 





secure a knowledge of the subject by . : 


Private Study at Home 


as well as to those who propose, later on to attend 





the Institute, the annual sessions : of which. _ open 





on the first Tuesday of September, and persons at 


a a distance desiring full information on the subject 


may inclose ten cents in stamps or coin and ask 





for a pamphlet entitled “ Phrenology in Actual 








Life,” ” which explains fully the Institute matters. 





FOWLER & WELLS COPIPANY, 27 EAST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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Fowler § Wells Company 


PHRENOLOGISTS 
*“° PUBLISHERS 


No. 27 EAST 2ist STREET, NEAR BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


2) 


Established at Clinton Hall, Nassau Street, New York, in 1836; 
eighteen years later (April, 1854) removed to No. 308 Broadway, 
remaining there for eleven years (1865), then to No. 389 for ten years 
(1875); to No. 737 for five years ; to 753 for seven years; and to 775 
Broadway for five years; total, 56 years. In May, 1892, we removed 
to the handsome four-story and basement brown stone building, No. 
27 East 21st Street, only six doors from Broadway. This we have 
so remodeled that it contains a Book Store, Business Offices, and 
Examination Department ; also ample space for the display of the large 
Cabinet of Anthropology, and a Lecture Room for the classes of the 
“ American Institute of Phrenology ’—incorporated in 1866. It is 
hoped that this Hall may become incidentally, the familiar meeting- 
place of other scientific and fraternal associations. For the first time 
we have under one roof requisite facilities for the easy transaction of 
all our Commercial, Educational and Professional business. 

Now we are again situated in the Heart of Modern New York, 
having moved six times in half a century to follow its changing 
location (we are but two short blocks from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
and very near Broadway), and we cordially invite the friends of the 
Science of Human Nature to call upon us in our new and, we trust. 
permanent home, for mutual congratulations. 








“‘Joker’s Dictionary”’ 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to sub- 
ANTISEPTIC, NON-IRRITANT, ject alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of 
Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repar- 


PROPHYLACTIC, DEODORANT. 
§ tee on every subject likely to come up in social inter- 
THE pei AN TISEPTIC RINSING THE | course. Order of your nace sams wy ~ sent postpaid 
PLEASAN FOR DALL MOUTH. on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
TM LIM IL MLLELCLLEL Mae RA ||| Address Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 2ist St., N. Y. 


={e)- J] |3 
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WILHIDE’S EXHALER 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure 
of diseases, and we contidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER 
1, “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common monthsand I am a healthier man.” 
colds.” J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
2. “It aids digestion and gives me an appetite’ —— Christian Advocate, says: “*To this Instrument I 
3. “It relieves me of mental and physical weari- owe more than all medicines, or outdoor exercise 
ness from close study and indoor work’ and were I compelled to choose between the use of 
4. “‘It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing the tube for one and a half hours a day, and all other 
sleep.” exercises and medicines without it, for the removal of 
5. “It is the best tonic” pulmonary disease, experience and observation 
6. * Can do no hurt and always does good "’ would lead me to prefer the tube." 
7. “It increased my chest two inches in a few Ge Agents Wanted. Price, $1.50 


FOWLER & WELLSCO, 27 E. 21st St., New York 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY 
“The Best Exposition of the very highest development of Manual 














Skill in Typewriting ”’ is 
The Standard Work on the Touch or 
All-Finger Method 





FOR SCHOOLS, BUSINESS COLLEGES AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
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ANTISEPTIC, NON-TOXIC, FOR EXTERNAL 

















AND PROPHYLACTIC, 
tL A Boring ts composed of the | 


imbens, spirea ulmaria, solidago odora, 

mamelis virginica, the stearoptenes of thymus 

serpyllum, eucalyptus globulus, menthe arven- 
sis, with boracic acid, 

Borine possesses af: nt odor anda very 
agreeable pungent taste. It mixes with water 
in all proportions, and is compatible with most of 
the preparations of the pharmacopceia, It dovs 


NON -IRRITANT, 









AND INTERNAL USE. 


not injure or stain the most delicate fabric, and 
is therefore useful as a general disinfectant. 

Borine is highiy recommended as a Mouth 

‘ash, as a Gargle, Spray or Lotion in inflamma- 
tions of the throat, nose and mucous membranes; 
for Inhalation in croup, diphtheriaand whooping 
cough; as 1 soothing and antiseptic application to 
wounds, burns, etc., and internally as a sedative, 
antifermentative and carminative in digestive 
troubles and in intestinal disorders, 


SEND FOR LITERATURE &SAMPLES BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y. 
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A NEW BOOK 


BY 


MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 


THE MARVELS OF 
OUR BODILY DWELLING 


EACHING BY META- 
PHOR, PARABLE and 
ALLEGORY has been 

the method of many of the 
wisest teachers. Equally valu- 
able as a SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY READER, a TEXT- 
BOOK or REFERENCE 
BOOK in Pustic ScHOOLs, or | 
as a book of pleasant home in- 
struction. Teachers in Normal 
Schools will find it a most sug- | 
gestive aid in teaching physiol- 
ogy. As it contains the most 
reliable scientific dicta in re- 
gard to alcohol, tobacco, and 
other narcotics, it fills the de- 
mand created by the laws com- | 
pelling the teaching of the | 
action of narcotics on the body. | 

| 


PRICE $1. | 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York | 


WORKS ON 


PALMISTRY 


Practical Palmistry, a Treatise on 
Cheirosophy Based upon Actual 
Experiences. A late work by 
Henry Fritu. Fully illustrated 
by Edith A. Langdon. 138 
pages. Price 50 cts. 








How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing, or the Grammar of 
of Graphology. Described and 
illustrated by Henry FRITH, 
with numerous autographs and 
explanatory diagrams of hand- 


writing selected from various 
sources. 138 pages. Price 40 
cts. 


A Manual of Cheirosophy, being a 
complete hand-book of the twin 
sciences of Cheirognomy and 
Cheiromancy, by means whereof 
the past, the present and future 
may be read in the formations 
of the hands. By Ep. HERon 


ALLEN. 319 pages, illustrated. 
Price $2.00. 
The Science of the Hand, or the 


Art of Recognizing the Ten- 
dencies of the Human Mind by 
the Observation of the Forma- 
tion of the Hands. Translated 
from the French of D’Ar- 
pentigny, by E. HERON ALLEN. 
444 pages, illustrated. Price 
$2.50. 


Any or all of the above 
sent on receipt of price 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist Street, New York 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM 


AND OTHER POESS 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN 
On Holland paper, rough edges. Beautiful and artistic cover, new 


it 
ll 


and large type; suitable gift book. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


** An easy versification, wholesome sentiment and sprightly fancy.”—7roy Budget. 

“A pleasure to dwell on such verses as ‘ How shall it Be,’ or ‘A Star inthe Night.’ The dainty covers 
are an expression of the verses within them.’’—Ba/to. Christian Advocate. 

** The verses are suited to all moods and worthy of the handsome covers.”’—Christian [ntelligencer. 


‘*** The Golden Rod’ is one of the most finished poems in the volume.” — National Tribune. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street ae NEW YORK 


HOW TO — Bose 
REMEMBER! ”* 


The subject of the cultivation of “ MEMORY ” is attracting attention at the present 
time, partly on accountof the advertising being done by the Professors of the Art, claiming 
to give valuable instruction. But we question somewhat the value ofthe results likely to 
be obtained from any system that does not strengthen the intellect, rather than devise a 
plan of memorizing. Memory recalls past occurrences, doings, acquisitions of knowledge, 
etc. It is not a single faculty, or else we could remember everything past equally well, 
which is not the case; but every intellectual faculty recalls itsown pastfunctions. Hence 
there are as many different kinds of Memory as there are intellectual faculties; the 
greater energy of some of which, and the feebleness of othe:s both in the same and dif- 
ferent persons, cause and account for the fact that some can. remember faces but forget 
names, while others remember places but forget facts.. This diversity shows plainly 
that Memory is not a single faculty. Hence the full development and vigorous action of 
all the intellectual powers give a retentive memory of everything, nor can this be se- 
cured by any other means. One of the most important books written by Prof. O. S. 
Fowler is ‘‘ MEMORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT,” applied to Self-education. In 
this there is a classification of the faculties with an analysis of their functions, and 
methods of strengthening them, including Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, Color, 
Order, Calculation, Locality, Eventuality, Time, Tune, Language, Causality, Compari- 
son and Human Nature, in which is considered the influence of Music, power of Eloqu- 
ence, Phonography and its advantages, teaching, etc. The development required for 
particular avocations, as Teachers, Clergymen, Physicians, Lawyers, Statesmen, Editors, 
Merchants, Mechanics, Artists, and others. Full and explicit directions are given for 
the cultivation and restrictions of all the powers of the Mind, and a careful study of this 
book will do all that can be done to give the reader a good Memory. Price in cloth 


binding, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street = = = NEW YORK 
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A Phrenological Examination — 
ITS PURPOSE AND VALUE 





We first study the Constitution, Temperament or Make-Up of a 
person. Is it fine or coarse in texture, strong or weak, high or low? 
_ Will polish make it shine, or will it be wasted? Is the head large and 
well nourished, or is the body too small to make such a brain efficient ? 
How is the head proportioned as to the different groups of organs ? 
Are the animal propensities and passions too strong for the intellectual 
and moral powers, with a decided leaning toward irregularity or 
criminality of conduct? Is the man or woman, boy or girl, ingenious 
and skillful, with a tendency to mechanism, music or art, or is there 
merely plodding, working power, with little desire or talent to rise in 
the world? Is there a natural talent for study and education, and if 
so, in what direction—literature, science, law, theology, medicine, 
music, the drama,-or engineering? Or should some plain trade or 
business be selected, requiring vigor, strength and -endurance? Is the 
person polite, pliable, mellow and smooth, or rude, plucky, imperative 
and overbearing, and inclined to be a master on a ship’s deck, in a 
mine, quarry or lumber yard? Even such a disposition can be 
moulded by careful effort, so that force may be laudably and profitably 
used. Hard work is a means of grace to some—to others it sours and 
breaks down the spirit. Judicious training elevates and regulates 
wayward character—the want of it spoils thousands whose fire and 
force might bless the world. What are my son’s strong and weak 
points? What are my daughter’s excellencies and failings? How can 
I lead them to be all | wish and avoid all I fear? What can they best 
do to earn a living, cr to win honor and happiness? What kind of 
temperament and disposition would be suited to them in Marriage ? 
Phrenology and Physiology, or the laws of mind and body, properly 
applied, will light the pathway that leads to righteousness and success. 
Thousands attribute their honor, health, success and happiness to such 
guidance. 


(Copyright, 1802) FOWler & Wells Co., 27 Bast 21st, New York 


“KISSING” |[=f{e]ed] ‘ja 


The art of osculation curiously, historically, humor- | ANTISEPTIC, te), Pog ep al om 





ously and poetically considered. Tells all about | PROPHYLACTIC, NON-IRRITANT, 
kissing from the earliest days down to the present IN TIVE f) L 

time. A remarkably curious and wonderfully inter- | RMEN TA psliA AN egTINA ERS: 
esting book. Price 25 cents. Address } FE pysPeé INT pisoR? 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2tst St., New York | [EE DRAUSS Se eel tae ale ee 
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CARRICA LE FAVRE’S 
WORK ON PHYSICAL CULTURE AND EXPRESSION 


FOUNDED ON DEL SARTEAN PRINCIPLES AND THE UNIVERSE FORMULA 
Price 25 Cents. Extra Edition, fine cloth, with Portraits, 75 Cents 


Contains the principles of Delsartism, with Illustrated Lessons on 


HOW TO DRESS 
HOW TO WALK 
HOW TO BREATHE 
HOW TO REST 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Ladies and others will find this the most delightful system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physical and mental vigor 


This volume is well arranged for text-book use in schools. When it is known that 
the author has had special advantages in this philosophy it is not surprising that she has 
arranged each distinct part or subject in so accessible a form. It is illustrated and well 
written by one who knows, and the price within easy reach of all, only 25 cents; for 
popular edition, or extra edition in cloth, with portrait, 75 cents by mail. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. 


“THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN” 


Every woman likes to be ‘‘ Well Dressed” and can doso. It is morea 
matter of taste than of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the matter in a 
practical way, and shows very plainly what should be done. Illustrated. By 
mail, $1.00. 


Frances E,. Willard says: ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset and I look upon the book as one of 
the very best on the subjectever issued. Its title fittingly describes this helpful work, 


It would be impossible for anyone to read her book, study its photographic 
pictures, and be willing to remain a mere lay figure for the dressmaker. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 
A NEW PHYSIOLOGICAL PLATE 


This consists of a combination of seven distinct diagrams in one, all life size, 
made to illustrate Digestion and the Circulation of the Blood, and arranged in flat 
manikin style to show three distinct views of the same outline figure. The various 
organs of the internal viscera may be viewed in their relative positions, so arranged as 
to equal the illustrative power of an expensive manikin. The heart, the lungs, princi- 
pal arteries and veins, stomach, liver, pancreas, spleen, intestines, kidneys, thoracic 
duct and their appendages are shown in their relations to each other by means of leaves 
folding one over the other. Drawings are made from standard works, and the whole 
arrangement can be hung on the wall by rings at the top, as a sheet 18 inches wide and 
48 inches long, and when not in use may be folded in the form of a portfolio 18 by 24. 
Just the thing for lecturers, teachers, schools, and also useful for physicians. Parents 
should procure it for their children. Sent by express for $12.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
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DRY NEW departure in “‘Character Study.’’ Brain: its ¢ ZAG 
ny structureand uses. The skull and its relation tothe & 
A brain. Skull made thin by brain activity. Anew One 
q facial angle. Temperament: its influence on character. on 
~ Benefactors of mankind. Literary and business success. & 
axe Talent and culture. Varied and peculiar organizations. Que 
Great historic characters. Capacity and culture. Child B 
3 culture. Character studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, S 
ye Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. Tracy, &c. Profession One 
3 of Law, Science, Ministry, &c., &c. 8vo, 368 pages. ® 
3 Cloth, $1.50; paper 70 cents. S 
QO 315 ILLUSTRATIONS One 
‘> ~~ 
& 
Ss , “Mr. Sizer has made a book which| ‘“‘Possesses real interest to students i 
% will find wide reading.” —N.Y. World. | of human character.’ — Philadelphia % 
° “He presents man in so many and | Call. a 
S such varied lights that all that he says | “The study of temperament is ex- “2 
3 “3 isinteresting.’’—N. Y. Times. | haustive and a notable addition to liter- r, } 
3 “Remarkable for simplicity and | @ture_ of human physiology.” —Colum- 3S 
S force.’’—Philadelphia Press. ~~ were 1 & 
“ : ; ; a" ‘**Furnishes helpful hints to deal with 
QL its character studies, most of whomare | Strangers.”"—Springfield, Mass., Union, OH@ 
eo people eminent in their individual| ‘‘Eminently practical in its teach- ~ 
es spheres.””"—Evangelical Messenger. | ings.’’—Chattanooga Daily News. & 
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TWO OFFERS. 
Every Subscriber ought to read this. 
For years we have tried to secure for our subscribers some easy way of preserving their Journats, and 


binding them in a year’s volume at trifling cost. We have at last found it, and we giv here a pictuze of the 
new Boston Binder. 





It is the best binder ever invented. It 
takes only half a minute to imsert the paper, 
and thereafter it is kept clean, and can 
be always found when wanted. A single 
binder will hold an entire year’s issue. 
When it is complete it can be filed away in 
your library as a most valuable book of 
reference for the year 1896. 

It is worth ter times its cost. It makes 
all the difference between lost, torn and 
dirtied papers, scattered about the house in 
such confusion that you can never find what 
you require, and a handsome, orderly file, 
which becomes at the end of the year a 
volume for your library certainly worth 
$3.00. 

We cannot too Strongly urge upon sub- 
seribers the great importance of preserving 
each issue of this paper inour binder. Ina 
few years you will have an encyclopedia 
unequaled in character, variety and time- 
liness. In this way you can in a short time 
possess a real library without expense to 

yourself. 
To insure a copy of the new Boston Binder to every one of our subscribers, we make the following 
liberal offers : 
First: We will send Free a binder to every one of our subscribers who will send us $1.50 to renew their 
subscription before January 1, 1896. 
Seconp: We will send Free a binder to ev ery old subscriber who will send usa new subscription and $1.50 
to Pay for the same. 

e want you to get us new subscribers and make this very liberal offer that you will make a special effort 
to get your friends to subscribe, and if you are not always successful, we are still willing to reward you liber- 
ally for the effort. 

Renew promptly, do not delay. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


DR. FOREST'S The best place in the world to 
Health and Muscle Roller BUY or HIRE 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects 
of massage within the reach 


of all. 
Massage is the coming i 
treatment for all those com- j 


mon _ functional troubles 
like dyspepsia, constipation, 
jaundice, biliousness, nerve 
exhaustion, debility, anz- 
mia, neuralgia, rheuma- ALL MAKES, 
tism, etc. It isa no less im- 
portant measure for pre- 
serving health than for 
curing disease. 
The object of the Health i i 

or Muscle Roller is to make Remingtons, $40. Caligraphs, $25. 
massage practical, to bring » 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bed-room ; Hammonds & Yosts, $30. 
the easiest and pleasantest : 
method of cure and of ex- 
ercise possible. 
Not only do the muscles | SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

used get the benefit of their own exercise, but the 

muscles operated on are stimulated to increased 

growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus it is 


possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the | 
body by the Roller. 
By the use of the Roller over the nerve centers ] 


along ‘the spine, the vitality and nerve force of any 
weakened organ can be restored. 
No.1. Six large wheels (14 in. diameter), wide \“% Barclay Street, New York. 
buffers; cross pieces locust ; —- - / 
black-walnut handle, all highly po ished an | 
finished ; with book, - $2.00 | 156 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies 
or thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels. ‘ 
block walnut or ebony ; elaborately finished '38 Court Square, Boston, [lass. 
and polished wheels and handles with in- 
structions, - * se e« 6 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. WE GUARANTEE THE TITLE OF EVERY MA- 
27 East 21st Street, New York CHINE SOLD BY US. 
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